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PREFACE, 


i undertaking this little book, I have had a higher object 

than that of giving my youthful readers a series of bio- 
graphical sketches, which necessarily must be short and incom- 
plete. My great object is to make them understand as clearly 
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as may be what is meant by the vague term 
to arouse in them the desire to see the pictures I mention: I 
wish for something more ; after having seen and studied these 
pictures, I should like my readers to form a personal judg- 
ment about them, and not to content themselves with the mere 
echo of other people’s opinions. 

Painting is composed of two essential parts—form and color. 
Our eye must be trained to notice these two things in nature 
before we can hope to understand them in art. When, for in- 
stance, we see mountain scenery, why do we look at one part 
with greater pleasure than at another? Consciously, or un- 
consciously perhaps, we choose that part of the chain which 
is most harmonious as to form. ‘There is, therefore, some- 
thing in pure limes which delights the eye and satisfies the 
mind. Then, again, we see a splendid sunset. What pleases 
usin it? The glory of rich color. If the sun setting lights 
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up the beautiful mountain-range we have been speaking about, 
we have then a perfect combination of form and color. 

Great painters have formed their eye by the observation of 
nature; we, who are not painters, require the same constant 
and persevering observation in order to appreciate works of 
art. 

The end and object of painting is to give delight by means 
of a true reproduction of nature. To give us the impression of 
beauty, the painter must have a subtle and curious sympathy 
with all that is beautiful, and a power of expressing this sym- 
pathy so as to make it clear to others. To give us this impres- 
sion of beauty, the painter must be in mind a poet, and join 
to that the rarer gift of a painter’s eye. Painting, unlike 
poetry, addresses itself to all nations, and is understood by all ; 
it requires no translator, and its original worth is thus kept 
intact. In looking at a picture, what we want to get at is the 
thought that guided the artist’s brush. He could never con- 
vey the idea he wished to express, unless the objects painted 
had been sympathetic to his nature. It is also his sincerity 
and depth of vision which make of him an artist, and this sin- 
cerity and sympathy we must in a measure share, so as to 
understand all the picture is intended to convey. It is, there- 
fore, most interesting to see the sketches which preceded the 
picture. It is, indeed, through the drawings that we learn 
best to know the great masters; in them we see the sincerity 
with which they searched for truth in movement, for grace in 
attitude and in the folds of drapery. Sometimes, on the same 
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sheet of paper, they drew a head, or a hand and arm, in many 
different positions, searching for the movement most true to 
nature. Thus, drawings are the originals of which the pic- 
tures are often the copies. 

«True art,” said Michael Angelo, ‘‘is made noble and re- 
ligious by the mind producing it; for, to those who feel it, 
nothing makes the soul so religious and pure as the endeavor to 
create something perfect, for God is perfection, and whoever 
strives after it is striving after something divine. True paint- 
ing is only an image of the perfection of God, a shadow of the 
pencil with which He paints, a melody, a striving after har- 
mony. A lively intelligence, however, can alone feel wherein 
the difficulty lies, and therefore is this art so rare, and few are 
those who attain it.” 

A picture is a reproduction of nature in which the artist not 
only imitates external objects, but, in a sense, idealizes them, 
and conveys an individual impression which is called senti- 
ment. 

In order to judge of a picture, we must learn to know 
whether it is well drawn, whether there is union and harmony 
in all its parts, and whether the color is good. Color is a very 
delicate and complex thing. We must not conclude that a can- 
vas covered with red, green, blue, and yellow, is the work of a 
colorist. Color is a combination of different and harmonious 
tir‘s, which blend and mutually enhance each other, so as to 
form a whole agreeable to the eye, as a delicious musical har- 
mony is delightful to the ear. Above all, we must understand 
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that the subject of the composition is but a secondary object. 
Anything is matter for a picture, be it a landscape, an histori- 
cal episode, an intimate home anecdote, or a mythological 
scene, provided the talent is equal to the subject chosen. Nude 
figures must not shock us any more than draped figures: all 
in art is pure; if it is not so, we may be sure the picture is 
worthless. Jn all works of art we must seek for nature, and if 
we find it we may be certain that our admiration is justly 
founded. 

The first instinct is to seek for what is pretty im art, as chil- 
dren care more for sweets than for wholesome food. An ignor- 
ant person will, in a gallery, go straight to pictures which tell 
a sentimental story or represent pretty faces. But when many 
works of the real masters have been studied, we shall under- 
stand that mere prettiness is often akin to sickliness, and that 
there is no real beauty without a strong, healthy likeness to 
nature ; that, in art as in literature, truth is to be prized 
above all things. 

In all that we do in this life we must try to obtain pleasure 
and profit. What profit or pleasure, for instance, can persons 
derive from a trip abroad, who know or care nothing for beau- 
tiful monuments, fine statues, and magnificent paintings ? 
They are as blind men before a splendid scene. They rush 
through the public galleries with a guide who half the time 
makes shocking mistakes in his explanations, and they leave 
the gallery with a sigh of relief. Compare the lassitude of 
these poor people to the joy of a student who goes to Europe 
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for the first time, prepared by education to see for himself, 
knowing most of the pictures by heart from copies, engravings, 
or photographs. He will have moments of disappointment, 
for imagination plays such tricks with us that sometimes we 
have fancied such things more beautiful than they are, or, at 
least, different. But, little by little, the sincere student’s im- 
pressions will settle down; he will form his opinions, prefer one 
master to another—which is every one’s right—and at last have 
the satisfaction of knowing that his opinion is his own ; that 
he has not picked it up, like the worn-out garment of some one 
gone before. 

If the names of the painters whose biographies I have 
sketched can be engraved on my readers’ memories, and give 
them some notion of how they painted, that will be at least a 
help to them. ‘There are other painters, many others, whom I 
have been forced to neglect, who were great also in their day. 
Ihave space but for the greatest, and of these even have 
spoken rapidly. These sketches are intended merely as a 
school preparation for the study of more serious works on art. 
The anecdotes which tradition has fixed on certain names are 
by no means to be relied upon; but as this book is intended for 
young people, who, perhaps, will retain the name of a painter 
in connection with an anecdote, which otherwise they might 
forget, it was thought advisable to relate them. 

A preface is seldom read by young people. It is thought by 
them to represent many words of doubtful meaning, strung 
together to amuse the author’s vanity; but this short preface 
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means something. I beg to assure my young readers of the 
' fact, and its meaning is simply this: that an artistic education 
is not imparted in a day. The A, 6, C has to be learned 
patiently and slowly. By the A, B, C I mean the names of 
the painters, the century in which they lived, and the influence 
they exercised on their times. After having carefully studied 
engravings or photographs from the painters’ works, and 
having often, perchance, wondered wherein lay the beauty of 
these compositions, comes the breaking away of a moral mist, 
and the sincere student sees and appreciates all that is beauti- 
ful, wonderful, and mysterious in these pictures. From that 
time, real and exquisite pleasure will be derived from a visit to 
a good picture gallery; and the term “art” will no longer con- 
vey a vague idea, but will, on the contrary, represent to the 
mind something very high, pure, and noble. 
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: Neate art of painting has been practised in all ages, and in 
order to trace it to its source, we must make an effort of 
memory and recall our early studies of history ; we must, in im- 
agination, transport ourselves to Egypt. This Egyptian civiliza- 
tion is so absolutely opposed to our modern conception that we 
have great difficulty in understanding it. When we speak of 
antiquity, the images of the ancient Greeks and Romans arise 
before our minds; but we must not forget that Egyptian 
antiquity was to the Cesars what the Cesars are to us. 

In those early days, drawing was taught to all children as the 
A, B, Cis now-a-days. Painting was then an absolute necessity, 
as all written thoughts were expressed through that medium ; 
it is now difficult to ascertain when their painting ceased to be 
hieroglyphics. During the infancy of art, all understood these 
odd signs, which now cause so many learned discussions. ‘The 
Egyptians seem to have been satisfied with their productions 
from the very first attempts, for there is no change in their 
work ; the pictures of the earliest age scarcely differ from those 
of the latest. None of these pictures, however, can be mis- 
taken for those of any other country; they all bear the 
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national characteristics, the figures are stiff and devoid of grace. 
The portraits of the dead were painted upon the linen that 
enveloped the bodies; they are almost exclusively profiles, 
and these outlines still bear a strong likeness to the present 
Egyptians. In these mummy coverings we have the oldest 
known specimens of portrait painting. 

The best Egyptian decorations are found in the coffins. The 
inside painting is sometimes most delicate in design and color ; 
the coloring, indeed, to which great attention was evidently 
paid, remains to this day most vivid. Even the Egyptian 
mural decorations, although exposed to air and light, still 
retain great brilliancy of color. 

From Egypt, we go to Italy for the next connecting-link in 
the art of painting. Etruria was the most ancient of the 
Italian civilized states; it extended over nearly the whole penin- 
sula, with the exception of the northern provinces of Lombardy 
and Venice. Painting seems to have been there, as in Egypt, 
a very general occupation ; but it no longer took the place of 
writing, and it had more artistic pretensions. The Egyptian 
influence is undeniable. The Etruscans were a more artistic 
race, and their paintings are less stiff and awkward; but the 
conception and execution of the earliest specimens of their art 
so resemble the Kgyptian painting that we are bound to 
conclude that the first artists were either Egyptians or, at least, 
had learned their art in Egypt. The Etruscans, however, had 
far more initiative than their masters ; they were not satisfied 
with their first attempts, and always aimed at improvement. 
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All that remains to us of their art was, fortunately for us, 
buried during long centuries, and was thus preserved from the 
barbarians who successively reigned over Italy. Modern ex- 
cavations have brought the painting of this early period to 
light. Near Civita Vecchia many tombs have been found cut 
out of the rock ;'these are ornamented with arabesques and 
figures ; these figures are usually draped, some are in chariots 
drawn by horses; the names are often carefully written above 
each personage. These paintings are made on the rock itself, 
without the help of any plaster preparation. 

The best known works of this people, however, are the 
designs executed on vases, known as Etruscan pottery. ‘These 
designs are of remarkably delicate execution. Originality is 
their great characteristic, for among all the immense quantity 
of vases discovered, there are no two alike; the same subject is 
often treated, but never in the same way. It was at the time 
of Giotto that these vases were discovered. The wonderful 
grace of the figures, and the firm and masterly drawing, seem 
to have excited great astonishment. It was even whispered 
that they were not human productions and, therefore, they 
created a feeling of awe. It was supposed impossible for mere 
mortals to execute such elegant and perfect work. 

After having taken a glimpse at ancient Italy, it is now 
ancient Greece which attracts and fixes our attention. Of 
all the various nations of the world, none was ever gifted like 
the Greek nation with that sense of the beautiful, and that 
power of giving form to exquisite visions, which made this 
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country a land of artists, where even the people understood 
and loved all beautiful productions. Artistic contests were 
held in different cities of Greece. These greatly encouraged 
the painters and sculptors ; and in these contests all ranks of 
society took the most passionate interest. 

More than twenty centuries have elapsed since Greek art 
attained the highest perfection ever reached. The most cele- 
brated artists lived four or five centuries before the Christian 
era. Apelles seems to have been the most successful of the 
painters ; he lived in the age of Pericles, and won for himself 
fabulous fame. All agree in calling him the Raphael of anti- 
quity, whom he resembled not only in artistic genius, but in all 
the graces of mind and body. Like Raphael, he was adored 
by all who came in contact with him. 

It is a terrible law with all things, when absolute perfection 
has once been reached, that decay is not far off. Greece was 
not destined to be an exception to this law. The nation had 
raised itself in all branches of art, science, and political splen- 
dor to such a dizzy height of perfection that the fall was all the 
more terrific, and, like all falls, increased in speed as it neared 
the ground. 

Unfortunately few specimens of Grecian painting remain to 
us, but we know from ancient descriptions how highly esteemed 
were the painters ; their works were held to be equal to those 
of the sculptors. Statues, which are made of less perishable 
material, and which have come down to us, prove that never 
since has perfection been so nearly attained. 
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After the fall of art in Greece, the artists who survived the 
wreck sought employment elsewhere. Some went to Rome, 
others to Pompeii and Herculaneum. Rome was in no humor 
to employ artists, for the conquerors fully exercised their right 
and carried away all masterpieces they laid hands upon. These 
wandering second-rate artists worked principally at Hercula- 
neum and Pompeii, where they copied or painted from memory 
the celebrated Grecian compositions. 

Herculaneum and Pompeii were two ancient Italian cities on 
the bay of Naples, which were buried under stones, ashes, and 
lava in the year 79 A.D., by an eruption of Mount Vesuvius. 
After more than sixteen centuries, a peasant, in digging a well 
near his cottage in 1711, discovered some colored bits of marble. 
Excavations were made, and a statue of Hercules and another 
of Cleopatra, much mutilated, were found in the centre of 
‘ancient Herculaneum. The walls of the houses were found 
covered with colored stucco, upon which were painted pictures 
of utmost interest. The excavations at Herculaneum have 
been slower than at Pompeii, owing to the difficulty of breaking 
the hardened lava without destroying the pictures. Pompeii 
was covered with ashes, which are more easily remoyed. 
Here were found statues, mural paintings, and mosaic pave- 
ments. The compositions are so graceful, so vivid in color, that 
we can but regret all the exquisite Grecian paintings which 
served as models, and of which these charming pictures are but 
the shadow. The accompanying engraving represents two 
young girls playing a game with small bones; they are half 
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kneeling in most graceful positions. Beyond are three figures 
conversing. his composition is remarkable for the elegance of 
the movements and attitudes ; it has, besides, the rare merit of 
being signed. Nearly all the pictures discovered in Hercula- 
neum and Pompeii are mere decorations, painted on the 
walls ; whereas this composition, which was found at Resina, 
another small town destroyed by the eruption of Mount Vesu- 
vius, was painted on marble and signed ‘* Alexander, Athenian 
painter.” It is a monochrome, that is to say, painted all of 
one color. The effect of this one, which is red, is remarkably 
good. This has been engraved from a careful tracing made 
from the picture itself, twenty years ago, before the original 
was taken to the Naples museum, where it is now exposed. 

The Greek artists, though at first they were not greatly 
encouraged in Italy, were most useful. They kept up the old 
traditions ; they induced people to examine their works ; and, 
little by little, a love for the fine arts revived. About fifty 
years before Christ, there was a decided revival ; men of genius 
again appeared, as is proved by the sculpture of that date. We 
admire specimens of this art in the great European galleries, 
side by side with the gems of Grecian art. Some of these 
statues are doubtless original, but others are so pure in style 
that they seem to be copies of those Greek bronze statues 
which were melted down to make copper coins by ignorant 
tyrants. At that period, while sculptors attained to such a 
degree of perfection, it is only natural to suppose that painters 
followed close upon their example. Unfortunately, while 
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marble and bronze, however battered and broken, have come 
down to us through all these long centuries, it has not been the 
same with painting. All that is left to us of that period is a 
picture found near Rome, called the Aldobrandine marriage. 
There are also mural decorations discovered in the Roman 
excavations, which are most graceful and vivid in color. 

After this happy period, the artistic world seems to have 
sunk into absolute lethargy ; it awoke only sometime after the 
establishment of Christianity. The slow and tedious process of 
education had to begin once more, and a weary time elapsed 
before the possibility of improvement dawned upon the dis- 
couraged artistic workmen. Their rude efforts, however, were 
not lost ; they made slow and painful steps which by degrees 
led to the great Renaissance, which roused the whole world 
once more to the knowledge and admiration of art. 

The persecutions of the early Christians forced them to hide 
in underground passages, called catacombs, where they could 
worship in safety and bury their dead. These catacombs grew 
with the number of converts, until they made nearly the circle 
of Rome. Here all was harmony and peace, and here are to 
be found the earliest traces of Christian art. ‘These mural 
paintings testify how deeply the classical forms were impressed 
upon the early artists, and how difficult it was to supplant them 
by others of a character more suited to sacred subjects; the 
Saviours and saints are reproductions of pagan gods. 

At the beginning of the fourth century, Constantine pro- 
claimed peace to the church. After so many years of persecu- 
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tion, the possibility of worshipping their God in the open light 
took away much of the poetry of that intimate, holy, hidden 
life. Persecutions were no longer to be feared; but then came 
heresies, and for the first time doubts and discussions occupied 
the religious world. ‘he catacombs were abandoned and for- 
gotten for centuries, and when at last they were opened once 
more, it was not to the timid Christian, but to the curious who 
there, to this day, discover new sources of admiration. 

Constantine, by removing the seat of the empire to Byzan- 
tium from Rome, did more towards the destruction of art than 
any of his predecessors. He did not hesitate to take from 
Rome sculptures and paintings of value: he ordered the artists 
to follow him to his new capital; there they were told to exe- 
cute all the extravagant ideas he conceived of his future 
grandeur. The finest buildings of Rome were pulled down, 
the materials taken to Byzantium, where they were expected 
to re-appear in all their architectural beauty; but though the 
materials were fine, the workmen were ignorant. They tried 
to hide the meagreness of their monuments by overloading 
them with ornaments. Some specimens of this incongruous 
architecture are still to be seen in Constantinople. 

From the time Constantine made his capital in Byzantium, 
the words ‘‘ Byzantine art” occur incessantly, and seem to be 
a somewhat vague term which is applied when others fail. 
To some the words convey the idea of unmitigated ugliness ; 
others, on the contrary, when they speak of Byzantine art, 
mean all that is rich and oriental in design. The Greek 
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artists who followed Constantine built immense churches and 
palaces, so large that the decorations had to be made in pro- 
portion. They endeavored to give to their saints and apostles 
a majestic aspect. Christ appeared with joined eye-brows, 
fine eyes, large nose, parted hair, dark olive face, black beard, 
and long hands. Thus was created the type which ever since 
has been known as the Byzantine type. They avoided subjects 
where many figures are necessary ; the attitudes are calm and 
religious. Where they were obliged to put in many figures, 
we find these are equally divided, as many on one side as on 
the other. The equilibrium is thus not disturbed ; symmetry 
was one of the essential rules of Byzantine art.. By the side of 
these strange, elongated paintings appeared mosaic decorations, 
which were preferred as richer in effect and more durable. 
The Greek artists were at that time also much influenced: by. 
Asiatic taste ; the architecture became more eastern in char- 
acter ; curves took the place of the square Grecian style ; 
the decorations became far less pure, and simplicity gave way 
to barbaric splendor. Such is the church of St. Sophia, which 
remains as a type of Byzantine taste. . In its construction,, gold, 
silver, ivory, and precious stones were used in great profusion ; 
but although rich in. effect it is of doubtful taste. 

Rome, in the meantime, lost its interest in the fine arts as 
well as in all culture ; it was abandoned by. the higher: classes 
for Byzantium, and the desertions soon produced among those 
who remained the neglect of all the higher -pursuits. Then 
followed the long period of barbarism, the invasion of the 
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Goths and Vandals, and the sack and pillage of Rome, which 
destroyed more than the world can ever replace. Italy became 
avast ruin. All artistic knowledge was lost, the way of han- 
dling the brush even was forgotten, and if here and there a 
man tried a hand at it he found he could no longer repro- 
duce nature. Art seemed dead; nor was this period of utter 
stagnation of short duration. 

The first step toward a revival in art was made by the 
mosaists, who came from Greece and Byzantium. They were 
called to Italy by the monks, who paid well to have their 
churches and monasteries decorated. The influence of the 
mosaists is felt most in Venice, where traces of Byzantine art 
abound. One of the gates of San Marco was made in Constan- 
tinople, and the architecture of that church is truly Byzantine. 
It was begun in 976, and consecrated in 1085. But long before 
that date, mosaic work was carried on in Ravenna, which was 
then an important city. The Greek artists, who settled there 
in the sixth century, brought with fhem their art of placing 
cubes of colored marbles side by side, so as to represent orna- 
ments and figures. The fragments which remain show us 
that they indeed were real artists. As we study these pictures 
we are struck by the character and originality of the figures 
and ornaments, and can scarcely understand that the men 
capable of such work had not more influence on their time. 
The church of Saint Apollinaire-Nuovo, in Ravenna, contains 
the most striking of their compositions. This church is a large 
basilica, with two rows of pillars. The walls are everywhere 
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covered with mosaics. On one side of the wall figures a long 
procession of men marching toward Christ, who is seated on a 
throne ; and on the opposite side of the church the procession 
consists of women advancing toward the Virgin Mary. The 
other sections are filled with pictures representing scenes from 
the life of Christ. The two compositions reproduced by the 
engravings haye been chosen as typical of these mosaics. 
One represents ‘‘The Calling of Saint Peter and Saint 
Andrew,” who are both in the boat fishing, when Christ, who 
is on the land, tells them to follow him. The figure of Christ is 
dignified as he stands draped in his long cloak. The head is 
well placed on the shoulders, and there is a far-away look about 
the eyes, as if He foresaw Peter’s life and felt beforehand all 
the bitterness of his future desertion. The second composition 
represents Pilate washing his hands. It is full of action and 
far less stiff than most mosaics. The folds of drapery fall 
naturally, and there is an attempt at expression in the faces. 
The Christ, who is leaving the room, followed by four atten- 
dants, is larger than the other figures. The feet are seen, 
which is unusual, as they were generally hidden by drapery. 

The mosaics of the churches of Santa Maria Maggiore, in 
Rome, and San Marco, in Venice, which are better known than 
those of Ravenna, are of the tenth and twelfth centuries. 
Although these elongated figures strike us as very queer, ugly, 
and out of proportions, they have a certain majesty, and the 
general decorative effect is very grand and rich. 

During the Dark Ages there were houses of quiet retreat, 
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monasteries, where not only were science and learning of all 
sorts kept alive, but where the monks had the monopoly of a 
new and delicate art, that of illumination. They illustrated 
the lives of the saints, and every page of manuscript was 
ornamented with charming arabesques and garlands, copied 
from the plants and creepers which grew within the shadow of 
their walls. Often in the missals and prayer-books we find real 
pictures of tiny dimensions. Sometimes these miniatures 
provoke a smile, for the execution is clumsy, the drawing 
defective ; sometimes the heads are so large that it is a wonder 
these little men and women can stand on their small legs and 
feet : but others are beautiful in composition and drawing. We 
regret that the names of these obscure monks should have 
perished with them, for they were great artists, and with them 
commenced the real movement of the Renaissance, rather than 
with Cimabue and Giotto, who were often inferior to them. 
Some fifteen years ago M. de Mare was fortunate enough to 
have one of these missals, belonging to the monastery of San 
Filippo da Neri, of Rome, within his reach; he then made a 
careful study of the miniature crucifixion he has here repro- 
duced. It has, I think, the merit of being unknown to the 
public. The delicacy of drawing is extraordinary, and there is 
an intensity of expression in the face of the Virgin and in that 
of Saint John which makes of this miniature a little gem. 
Unfortunately the men who possessed such rare talent were 
shut off from the world, their work remained in the convents, 
and thus the knowledge they possessed served only to enrich 
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their monasteries. To-day they are appreciated at their full 
value, and they help us to understand how Cimabue and Giot- 
to, who were probably able to study their work, suddenly 
appeared as the modern inventors of the art of painting. 

The crusades, which brought the two parts of the world 
nearer to each other, were the means of introducing eastern 
riches into Europe, where the taste for the beautiful was 
slowly but surely developing. Before long the rough life of 
war no longer sufficed for all men. With the thirteenth cen- 
tury, at last, began in Italy a general artistic movement. The 
Italian language became settled ; until then bad Latin had been 
used. Everywhere a desire for progress was felt. 

Universities sprang into life. New religious orders were 
founded by St. Francis and St. Dominic, where learning was 
much encouraged. From Sicily to the North of Italy this new 
fever for improvement was felt. The art of painting was 
slower than the love of science and learning in its develop- 
ment. Still, when the movement of the Renaissance once 
began, the strides made were immense. The artists seemed 
to feel how short a time was granted to them—a short period, 
indeed, for early masters like Uccello and Mantegna might 
have known men like Leonardo da Vinci, Correggio, and 
Michael Angelo, who came at the end of this glorious epoch. 

But we are anticipating. We have now only reached the 
thirteenth century, which gave us Cimabue and Giotto. With 
them, painting again conquered its rank as the first among 
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PAINTERS OF THE ITALIAN RENAISSANCE. 


CIMABUE. 1240-1300.) 


CIMABUE was born at Florence in troubled times (1240), 
the war of the Lombardy league against Frederic I. was 
raging. 

In those days an able-bodied man who idled away his time 
painting was looked upon as a degraded being, especially if he 
belonged to the higher classes, and Cimabue was a son of the 
noble family of the Cimabui. 

He certainly received no encouragement from his surround- 
ings. In accordance with the ideas of his caste, he was 
destined to be a soldier. A small amount of education being 
then considered necessary to a gentleman, he was sent to one of 
his relations, a priest, to acquire that minimum of learning. 
He would often run away from his books and hide in the 
church ; his delight was to watch certain Greek artists em- 
ployed in their decoration. The bright boy soon awakened the 
interest of these men, who taught him the little they knew. 
From that time Cimabue devoted himself to painting, and 
thought no more of his books than he did of soldiering. 

He worked for many years patiently before producing any- 
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thing which attracted attention, and before he was able to 
shake off the old Byzantine traditions. 

The process he used in painting is called fresco ; it is now 
out of use, but in the days of Cimabue it was the method most 
generally known. ‘The work was painted upon fresh plaster, 
and both dried together. It required great dexterity of hand, 
as the painting, once dry, could not be retouched. The artist 
always drew his composition first carefully, on what is still 
called a cartoon. This he kept before him and copied by 
degrees upon the plaster. 

Up to his day painting had been of the most primitive execu- 
tion—gaunt, grim, strangely elongated figures, stiff and erect, 
with forbidding faces, were alone produced. Cimabue’s aim 
was to reanimate old and worn-out types, to infuse individuality 
into empty forms, and to soften the harshness of expression. 

He painted at Pisa the principal events of the life of Saint 
Agnes, and at Assisi he represented the life of Saint Francis. 
His fame then became very great, and when he returned to 
Florence he was looked upon as a superior being, something 
between a man and a god. He had learned the secret of touch- 
ing the hearts of the devout Christians of those days by the 
simple, pure faith which he infused into his compositions. 

He painted for his native city a colossal Virgin, seated on a 
throne; she holds her Son on her knees and leans her head 
lovingly towards Him, while her long pointed fingers rest on 
His knee. The infant Jesus extends His right arm in the act 
of blessing mankind. Three angels on either side are kneeling 
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one above the other; the background,is of gold. The repu- 
tation of this picture was much enhanced by a visit from 
Charles of Anjou, who went to Cimabue’s studio with a numer- 
ous suite of ladies and gentlemen. The crowd took possession 
of the picture and carried it in triumph to the church of Santa 
Maria-Novella, where it has remained and where it became an 
object of peculiar veneration. 

Thus it was that, in the midst of bloodshed and war, the art 
of painting—that great civilizer—was once more brought into 
notice. Cimabue’s name stands first on a long list of famous 
painters. He was certainly not the greatest of these, but he 
it was who began the superb artistic movement called the 
Renaissance. 

He died at the age of sixty, in 1300, having opened a road 
for others. 
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GIOTTO. (1276-1336.) 


ONE beautiful spring day, in the year of grace 1286, Cimabue 
happened to pass through a lovely country, called the valley 
di Mugello. Like all true artists, he was easily moved by the 
charm of nature; no doubt, as he walked through the fields, 
the solitude, the exquisite lines of hill and dale, the softness 
of the air filled with sweet odors, made him dream of new 
pictures, more beautiful than any he had yet painted. His 
reverie was suddenly interrupted ; a shepherd boy of about ten 
was so intent drawing in the sand the sheep of his flock, that 
he had heard no sound of footsteps. Cimabue stopped, 
became deeply interested, and finally embraced the boy, 
vowing that he should become an artist, if he consented to 
follow him and be his pupil. 

Not very many years later, the world was filled with the 
renown of a great name. The shepherd boy had indeed 
become an artist, and was called Grorro. 

His very early work has disappeared, but he was still a very 
young man when he accompanied his master to Assisi, that 
great religious center where the piety of numerous pilgrims 
had caused a strange church to be built. This edifice was 
dedicated to Saint Francis, and there it still remains, an object 
of great curiosity to modern pilgrims in search of knowledge. 
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Giotto helped Cimabue in the decoration of the upper 
church, and his superior execution shows how far he had 
already distanced his master. In later years, 1296, he was 
again called to Assisi—no longer as a pupil, but as a master— 
by the new general of the order. He then frescoed the ceiling 
in the lower church, and showed himself a thorough master of 
his art, for he had improved with every year. Among these 
frescoes there is one of unusual beauty of the ‘‘ Presentation,” 
where the Virgin puts out her arms, in a yearning manner, to 
receive the child from old Simeon, who stands on the other 
side of the altar attended by saints. Behind the figure of the 
Virgin are figures of men and women. Saint Joseph, with 
long hair and beard, is draped in a cloak. In this composition 
the architectural details are painted with great care. 

Giotto next went to Rome, where he was called by his kind 
patron Stefaneschi, a nephew of Pope Boniface VIII, and 
himself the author of various manuscripts, some of which 
are illustrated with miniatures by Giotto. 

Giotto did much work while in Rome, of which few traces 
remain. A mosaic, however, is still seen in the portico of the 
church of St. Peter, representing Christ saving Peter from 
the waves. Stefaneschi, for whom this mosaic was executed, 
shows his head and shoulders in the right-hand corner of the 
composition. It has been so much restored that Giotto’s style 
is now scarcely recognizable, and yet he alone at that time 
could have drawn so original a composition. In the church of 
Saint John Lateran there is a fragment of a fresco, represent- 
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ing Pope Boniface VIIL, in full pontificals, at the baleor 
sanvticing: thn wputingé Gti ellie aaa . 
It was during the two happy years passed in Rome tha 
Giotto and the great poet Dante became fast friends. ; i 
Giotto retumed to his native city at a critical period of 
Florentine history. The republic, after a long struggle, | _ 
finally asserted her supremacy in Italy ; bot ne eee 
outer enemy congu red than the peace was broken by he 
foes. The jealouses of the Bianchi, led by Vieri di Bere 
and the Neri, led by Cerso Denati, caused endless trot 
Dante was an anlent adherent of the Bianchi, and @ 
sided with the poet. _He, however, followed the strife but at 
a distance, being to much engrossed by his work to Bike mn 
active part. The banishment of Dsnte was the result of th 
political turmoil that most nearly touched his heart, - 
the two friends feared they might never meet esas 
Giotto was Invited by the Pope to join him at a 
1306. He, however, never left Italy, although he ee 
Start for France. He went as far as Padua, where he remai a 
to paint the chapel ef the Arena, built with that intention by 
Enrico Seroveano, who, it is said, employed Giotto as his arehi- 
tect as well as his painter. The frescoes im this one re 
the best-preserved of all his works. The color is still fresh 
and the compositions, being painted on a light sao are I 
decorative. On the wall, above the entrance, he painte ee he 
“Last Judgment ;* on the arch leading into the sanctuary he 
represented the ‘Saviour in Glory;" and on the wall thirty 
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tht scenes in the lives of our Saviour and the Virgin. 
As these the “‘ Presentation” is a favorite subject with 
Giotto. This one is very remarkable; the head of Simeon 


‘particularly illustrative of Gictto’s style. It shows Giotto to be 
a very early master, and yet one who was making rapid advance 
towards modern painting. This fresco represents two angels 
seated on either side of the empty sepulcher, while Mary Mag- 
_dalen, surprised at seeing them there, is suddenly overwhelmed 
by the apparition of Christ himself, to whom she kneels and 
_extends her arms and hands in mute but eager adoration. 
She is enveloped in a long cloak, which unfortunately hides 
her figure. Christ stands in front of her, erect and majestic. 
The angels are perhaps the sweetest painted by Giotto. They 
are full of life, and there is about them such transparency of 
color and such a triumphant expression, that one feels they 
have come on earth to announce the resurrection. 
Many other cities of Italy claimed the services of Giotto, 
who, being most industrious, satisfied most of his patrons. He 
_ made rather a long stay in Naples, where King Robert retained 
him. This monarch, who was a man of taste, thought he 
could never sufficiently prove his admiration for his painter, 
nor sufficiently reward him for his work. He would follow 
' . Giotto and listen to his conversation for hours. 
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There is in Naples still to be seen a fresco of Giotto’s in an 
old furniture shop near Santa Chiara, which was once a hall 
belonging to the convent. Here he painted the miracle of the 
loaves and fishes. The upper part of the fresco has disap- 
peared, and what remains of the lower part has suffered 
greatly from time and neglect. 

Giotto was the first portrait painter. Thanks to him, we 
can see what manner of men were Dante, Brunetto Latini, 
Corso Donati, and other celebrities of that day. 

There is a description, by Carlyle, of this portrait of Dante, 
which may prove interesting. He says: ‘‘To me it is a most 
touching face ; perhaps of all faces that I know the most so. . . 
I think it is the mournfullest face that ever was painted from 
reality, significant of the whole history of Dante... . The 
lip is curled in a kind of godlike disdain of the thing that is 
eating out his heart, as if it were withal a mean, insignificant 
thing, as if he whom it had power to torture were greater than 
it. The eye, too, it looks out as ina kind of surprise, a kind 
of inquiry, why the world was of such a sort? This is Dante ; 
so he looks, this ‘voice of ten silent centuries,’ and sings us 
his mystic unfathomable song.” 

Dante, you may remember, was banished from Florence and 
doomed, if caught, to be burned alive. He died at Ravenna, 
at the age of fifty-six, having finished his ‘‘ Divine Comedy.” 
The Florentines begged back his body, a century later, but 
the people of Ravenna refused to part with it. 

There is another portrait by Giotto representing a young 
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girl, called Fiametta, who was born in his village and was the 
shepherd-boy’s little friend. He never forgot her; success did 
not turn his head, and he was fond of returning among his 
early friends, who were, you may be sure, very proud of their 
great artist. 

Fiametta grew up to be beautiful, and that perhaps helped 
to keep her fresh in Giotto’s memory. When she was only 
seventeen, he was sent for; she was dying and wished to see 
him. He arrived too late, but he could not believe that she 
was dead; he was sure that she was only asleep, and in 
that peaceful sleep of death he drew her portrait. Thus he 
immortalized his boy-love. 

Giotto was also the first landscape painter. He dared break 
up the conventional gold background, and replaced it by light, 
air, sky, and landscape. He imitated nature as he saw it, 
making so great a stride in art that for many years no 
improvement on his work was attempted. In judging of his 
painting it must be remembered that he is an artist of the 
thirteenth century, that the warmth: of the color has faded, 
and that most of his compositions have been badly restored. 

We learn that he was married, in the early years of the 
century, to Cinta di Lapo di Pelo, who probably was not so 
beautiful as poor Fiametta, for their six children startled and 
saddened Dante by their ugliness. 

Giotto was greatly loved, for he was of a genial, obliging 
nature, never overbearing, nor spoiled by his immense success. 
Vasari tells us in his quaint, pretty Italian, so suited to the 
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description of Giotto’s poetical character, that having filled his 
life with beautiful works, and being as good a Christian as 
painter, he returned unto God his soul, in 1336, which caused 
much grief to his countrymen and to men of talent of all 
countries who had loved him during his life. 
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ORCAGNA. (1308-1368.) 
PAOLO UCCELLO. (1397-1475.) 
MASACCIO. 1402-1429.) 


WHEN we speak of the Renaissance we are apt to associate it 
with a few names only, familiar to most of us from babyhood ; 
but in this we are wrong. Had Raphael come into the world 
in the early years of the fourteenth century, his genius would, 
in great part, have been lost to us. A long work of preparation 
was necessary for the development of his talent. The tools, so 
to speak, which he used so well had first to be invented. We 
therefore owe a debt of gratitude to the humbler artists who 
by the diversity of their talents and: studies prepared the way 
for the great artists whose works remain, and will ever remain, 
the wonder of the world. This you must keep in mind while 
reading about Orcagna, Uccello, and Masaccio, Their works 
were not all beautiful, but each in his way was as necessary 
to the Renaissance as every piece of colored marble is to the 
formation of a perfect mosaic. 

OrcAGNA must have been a dashing, handsome fellow, full of 
life and energy. If he had had scientific knowledge, he would 
have been a very great artist ; but he lived before the rules of 
perspective had been definitely worked out, and therefore his 


compositions are often ill-arranged and wanting in space and 
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air. Nature, however, did all she could for him, and he 
profited by her gifts to the best of his power. 

Orcagna was the most gifted son of the Florentine goldsmith 
Cione, who was the father of a numerous family which raised 
itself to artistic distinction. Andrea Pisano was Orcagna’s 
teacher ; he tried to impart to his pupil the grand and severe 
interpretation of religious subjects so dear to himself. Orcagna’s 
tastes led him toward a more mystical view of the dogmas of 
faith, although some of his frescoes show a strange mixture of 
mysticism and realism. 

The frescoes in the Strozzi chapel, in the church of Santa 
Maria Novella, in Florence, which are unfortunately rapidly 
fading, represent ‘‘ Paradise” and the ‘‘ Last Judgment.” The 
altar-piece is the best preserved. It shows us Saint Peter 
receiving the keys from Christ, who is seated on a throne; 
Saint Paul is behind the kneeling figure of Saint Peter. Saint 
Thomas Aquinas is to the right of Christ, from whom he in 
turn receives the gospel. Saints of both sexes are on either 
side; small figures of musical angels are at the feet of the 
Saviour. The figure of Christ is young and dignified. The 
heads are well drawn, especially that of Saint Thomas; the 
expressions are carefully studied and quite successful, and the 
draperies fall naturally and in grand folds. 

The frescoes in the Campo Santo, in Pisa, are better known, 
and are perhaps his best works. The most dramatic of these 
represents richly-dressed horsemen, so handsome that Orcagna 
must have been his own model, accompanied by gay ladies. 
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They are suddenly stopped in their cavalcade by three open 
coffins, displaying three bodies in an advanced state of decom- 
position. 

He painted for the Campo Santo a ‘‘ Last Judgment,” where 
the souls of the condemned writhe in all the physical torments 
his powerful imagination could invent. One feels that he really 
believed he was portraying the suffermgs which awaited the 
damned in the next world. 


UccELLO was a direct contrast to Orcagna. Nature had not 
lavished upon him her gifts; he must have suffered from his 
inability to execute the compositions which he conceived. His 
efforts did more, however, for art than all the works of his bril- 
liant predecessors, for to him we owe the rules of perspective. 
His life was spent in puzzling out mathematical problems. He 
would pass nights as well as days over his figures, and when 
his wife interrupted him for the purpose of taking rest or food, 
he would leave his work with a sigh, saying: ‘‘ How sweet a 
thing is perspective.” 

He was, when young, a pupil of Ghiberti, while this great 
artist was working at the world-renowned gates of the Bap- 
tistery ; but Uccello could not be induced to remain under his 
charge. He worked by himself, producing strange paintings 
which made some people laugh, while others declared that he 
was mad. Even his dearest friend, Donatello, the great 
sculptor, assured him that in thus devoting himself to 
perspective he was taking the shadow for the substance. 
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Happily, he was never discouraged, and although he earned 
but small fame during his lifetime, his discoveries were invalu- 
able to the artists who followed. 

There are specimens of his work in the Uffizi, at Florence. 
At the Louvre, in Paris, one can see a panel on which he paint- 
ed his own portrait, accompanied by that of Giotto, Donatello, 
Brunelleschi, and Giovanni Manetti, whose names figure in 
gold on the picture. He also painted some battle-pieces which 
are very curious and bewildermg. A figure on horseback, over 
the door of the cathedral in Florence, shows, however, how 
strong a master he really was. 


And now we come to the best known of these three typical 
artists, who was as gifted as Orcagna and who profited by 
Uccello’s scientific studies—his name is MAsaccto. Although 
he only lived to be twenty-seven years of age, he made that 
name immortal. He never became as great a favorite as Giotto, 
for he was a retiring, shy man, some said proud, for timidity is 
often mistaken for pride. He surpassed Giotto in his arrange- 
ment of light and shade, which he managed so well that it 
gave wonderful development of strength to the movements of 
his figures. He never made much money, and lived poorly 
with his mother and younger brother in a little house which 
cost him ten florins a year. 

Although he painted in Rome and Pisa, Florence was the 
scene of his life’s work. The Carmelites of that city, having 
rebuilt their convent, wished their church to be painted by 
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celebrated artists. The Brancacci, one of the great families of 
Florence—as was the custom—possessed one of the chapels 
in that church, and Masaccio was called upon, after the 
departure of a painter called Panicale, to continue the decora- 
tion. He worked there from 1425 to 1427, when he was called 
to Rome. ‘The decoration of the chapel remaimed unfinished 
’ for many years, and was finally completed by Filippino Lippi. 
Masaccio’s frescoes are far the most interesting there, and his 
name especially is connected with the Brancacci chapel. 
These frescoes, however, have been so much restored that often 
no trace is left of the origmal work. He painted five panels 
which represent ‘‘ Adam and Eve Driven from Paradise,” ‘St. 
Peter and St. John Curing the Sick with their Shadows,” ‘St. 
Peter Paying the Tribute-Money,” ‘‘St. Peter Baptizing,” and 
the same saint ‘‘ Distributing Alms.” In the fresco of the 
Tribute-Money, Masaccio gave a truly grand pose to the 
Saviour, and placed the scene in a charming landscape. The 
surrounding apostles seem living; the one on the right of 
the central group is the portrait of Masaccio himself. “St. 
Peter Baptizing” is among the most celebrated of his works, 
and is still an object of constant study. ; 

Sir Joshua Reynolds, the English painter, writing about 
Masaccio, says: ‘‘He appeared to be the first who discovered 
the path that leads to every excellence to which art afterwards 
arrived ; he may therefore be justly considered one of the great 
masters of modern art.” 

The engraving which accompanies this sketch of Masaccio 
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was chosen as a specimen of his work, rather than any of the 
Brancacci compositions, because this head is more certainly 
authentic. It represents an old man, with a soft cap on his 
head ; his arms are crossed, making natural breaks in the folds 
of his garment. The eyes and mouth are full of life; they 
show the ease Masaccio had acquired in rendering expression. 
This celebrated head is at the Uffizi gallery ; it was detached, 
many years ago, from a distemper painting which was in ruins. 
It is in a good state of preservation, and is one of the few 
paintings by Masaccio which has not been retouched. 

His last work in Florence was painted in 1428. At that 
date he left for Rome, where he died ‘suddenly ; it is supposed 
he was poisoned out of jealousy. 
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THE MEDICI FAMILY. 


THE names of the different members of the Medici family 
recur so often in these pages, and they were so eminent as 
patrons of art, that it may be well to speak of them concisely, 
not only with regard to their influence on the artistic world 
but also with regard to their political character. 

These very ambitious and clever men gave no greater 
evidence of intelligence than in their munificence to and 
encouragement of artists, for if they granted to the painters 
and sculptors of their day aid and protection, these in return 
bestowed upon their patrons immortality. In their portraits 
the Medici are represented with all the attributes of power and 
grandeur. The people thus became accustomed to see in them 
sovereign masters, and were doubtless proud to think that it 
was one of their own class who had thus risen to power. 
Cosmo de’ Medici was but a merchant, even while his portraits 
represented him robed like a king. Whatever were the weak- 
nesses and faults of the Medici, it may be said of them that 
their influence was beneficial; they loved art and literature, 
and through them these refined tastes spread among the 
people. Florence under their rule became a center for all 
culture as well as for riches and political power. 

The Medici family was distinguished, from the early period 
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of Florentine history, for its good sense and generosity as well 
as for its ambition. Its members freely gave their time and 
money for the service of the republic. 

In 1351, Giovanni de’ Medici, followed by one hundred men, 
relieved the fortress of Scarperia. He forced his way through 
the Milanese army which was besieging the place, thus proy- 
ing to the nobles that a simple merchant might be a better 
patriot than they. Not many years later Silvestro de’ Medici 
became famous for his bold and manly resistance to the 
tyranny of his titled enemies. By his perseverance he forced 
them to grant certain liberties to the people. In 1379, he 
was chosen chief magistrate and kept up his reputation of 
brave defender of the people’s rights. His son Veri was 
much loved, and shared his father’s honors. 

The family was essentially a commercial one, endowed with 
great business talents, and was soon exceedingly rich. The 
most successful of these merchants was Giovanni de’ Medici, 
who found time nevertheless to serve his country by joining 
the council of ten. In the year 1421 he was made Gonfalo- 
niere or chief magistrate. He died in 1428, leaving two heirs 
to his colossal fortune, Cosmo and Lorenzo. Cosmo, called the 
Great, was born in 1389. He was perhaps the most remarkable 
of that line of remarkable men. He attempted no outward 
show of power, avoided all ostentation, but in reality he and 
his brother ruled the people quite as much as though they 
had been of royal blood. But Cosmo was truly a patriot ; he 
used his almost unlimited power to improve the city ; he loved 
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the people and did much for their happiness. He was a great 
politician ; he was also a true lover of art and literature. 
While he indulged his artistic tastes he knew that he was 
rendering a service to his country. The death of his father 
made him head of the family. His personal charm, his firm- 
ness joined to kindness and generosity, endeared him to all 
those whom he governed. 

Cosmo, in spite of his prudence and moderation, was at first 
opposed by a powerful party, headed by Rinaldo de’ Albizzi, 
who obtained a decree banishing Cosmo for ten years and his 
brother Lorenzo for five. At the end of a year, however, 
Cosmo was recalled and the sentence of banishment was 
applied to Rinaldo. 

The cares of state did not make the master of Florence 
forget that he was a merchant. His interest in commerce 
never flagged. His largest transactions were with the Kast ; 
he also had banking houses in all large cities, which brought 
him in great riches. He himself lived simply enough, and 
devoted a great part of his private fortune to the improve- 
ment of Florence. | 

Cosmo died August 1st, 1464. He was much regretted, and 
was by public decree named the father of his country, which 
flattering title was engraved on his tomb. 

Piero succeeded his father in the government of Florence. 
His health was so bad that, although his tastes were refined 
and his ambition was great, he was unable to do much toward 
the weal of his country. He will always be best known as the 
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father of Lorenzo il Magnifico. He left two sons, Lorenzo and 
Giulano. Lorenzo was born January Ist, 1448. From his 
childhood he gave signs of extraordinary practical talents, 
good sense, and undaunted courage. He was tall and strong, 
with pleasing manners which softened the natural defects of a 
harsh voice; he was near-sighted and deprived of the sense of 
smell. He was most carefully educated, and then sent to visit 
the different courts of Italy. His letters to his father at that 
time show that Piero reposed entire confidence in his brilliant 
son, and depended upon him for assistance in all important 
matters. The day after his father’s death, Lorenzo received a 
deputation of all the most important citizens of Florence, who 
requested that he would govern the republic as had already 
his father and grandfather. 

In 1471 he went to Rome, no longer with Cosmo’s simpli- 
city, but at the head of a magnificent embassy, to congratulate 
Sixtus TV. on his election to the papacy. The friendship of 
the Pope was not secured however, for Sixtus feared Lorenzo’s 
power. He is even accused of having instigated a conspiracy 
for the assassination of Lorenzo and his brother Giuliano. The 
Cardinal Riario, the archbishop of Pisa, and Francesco and 
Giacopo de’ Pazzi entered into this plot. The attempt was 
made in Florence on Sunday during High Mass. The signal 
agreed upon was the ringing of the bell at the moment of 
the elevation. At that instant, Francesco de’ Pazzi stabbed 
Giuliano to the heart. Lorenzo, who defended himself vigor- 
ously, was only wounded in the neck. The conspirators were 
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executed on the spot, with the exception of a few whom 
Lorenzo himself protected, and a few others who escaped. 

In the meantime, an unsuccessful attempt had been made by 
the Archbishop of Pisa to seize the government palace. He 
was made prisoner and unceremoniously hanged from one of 
the palace windows, together with several of the Pazzi family. 
Sixtus IV., righteously indignant, at once issued a bull excom- 
municating Lorenzo and the magistrates, and suspending the 
entire Florentine clergy from their functions to avenge the 
archbishop’s execution. 

The king of Naples jomed the Pope in making open war 
upon the republic. They offered peace upon the condition 
that Lorenzo should be banished or delivered into their hands. 
Lorenzo fearing the expense of a war took a bold resolution ; 
he went to Naples and delivered himself into the hands of the 
king. His personal influence was so great that in the course 
of three months he returned to Florence, with a treaty of 
peace and the friendship of the king. The Pope thus 
abandoned yielded to circumstances and established peace 
between Rome and Florence. 

Lorenzo now devoted his time to the improvement of the 
laws which governed the republic. He instituted a permanent 
senate nominated by himself, and he simplified many of the 
existing regulations. 

A second attempt to assassinate him was made in 1481. ‘This 
was pretext enough for Lorenzo to surround himself with a 
body guard, thus obtaining a royal household. 
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Sixtus IV. was succeeded by Innocent VIII. who was a great 
friend of Lorenzo. This friendship opened to the Medici 
the dignities of the church, which they soon added to their 
other power. 

Lorenzo’s attention to public affairs obliged him to neglect 
his own ; he became so involved that ruin threatened him. 
The republic owed him so much that it was thought just to pay 
all his debts, which greatly impoverished the public treasury. 
He lived only two years more to enjoy his power; he was 
seized by a fever, of which he died in 1492, leaving three 
sons—Piero ; Giovanni who became Cardinal at the age of 
thirteen and afterward Pope, under the name of Leo X.; and 
Giuliano, who was made duke of Nemours. 

Piero, who succeeded to his father’s power was a rash man 
whose ambition involved Florence in war with Charles VIII. of 
France, and led to his own expulsion from the city in 1494, 
and the occupation of Florence by the French army. He tried 
in vain to regain his authority and take possession of Florence. 
After ten years of exile, he jomed the French army and was 
present at their great defeat; he was drowned in the river 
Garigliano, while trying to escape. By his death, his brother 
the Cardinal became the head of the family. He restored the 
Medici authority in Florence and shortly afterward, in 1513, 
was himself elected Pope. He placed his younger brother 
Giuliano at the head of the government, for which he was 
quite unfit, being far more of a poet than a statesman. 
Giuliano soon found that life unsupportable to him, and gladly 
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resigned his authority to his nephew Lorenzo, son of Piero 
who was drowned. Lorenzo II. governed Florence for some 
time according to the directions of Leo X. He made himself 
duke of Urbino, married Magdeleine de Boulogne, of the royal 
family of France, and died a few days after the birth of his 
famous daughter Catherine de’ Medici, afterward queen of 
France. 

The power after this period passed into the hands of cousins, 
more or less talented, and was finally placed in those of Cosmo 
II. de’ Medici, under the title of chief of the republic, which he 
afterwards exchanged for that of grand duke. He was the 
head of a line of grand dukes who ruled Tuscany until 1737, 
when the main line of the Medici family became extinct. 
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FRA ANGELICO. (1387-1455.) 
BENOZZO GOZZOLI. (1424-1485.) 


Fra ANGELICO’S paintings are so poetical and full of 
heavenly beauty, that it was believed he fixed upon walls 
and canvas his eestacies. They are perfect specimens of the 
religious sentimental school, as Masaccio’s pictures are the 
type of what to-day would be called the realistic school. 

Fra Angelico’s drawings often lacked strength and exactness, 
and his paintings belong exclusively to the primitive form of 
art; but he possessed that quality which is inborn and difficult 
to describe, called charm. 

His talent remained young and childlike to the last. His 
uneventful life may in part account for this. He went into 
the convent very young, lived far from all noise of the outside 
world, and knew nothing of the strife and anarchy which 
surrounded him. He was only a poor monk whose one passion 
was painting. 

Most of his paintings were laid on fresh walls, which he 
moistened each time he went to work ; but he also painted on 
wood and canvas, using mineral and vegetable as well as 
earth colors. They were ground to powder and diluted with 
water, gum, and white of egg, and thus the color adhered 
to any smooth surface. This method is called distemper or 
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tempera, and was the intermediate step between real fresco 
and oil painting. 

At twenty, Fra Angelico entered the Dominican Convent at 
Foligno, in Umbria, and for ten years of his novitiate every 
sort of labor, which certainly had no connection with painting, 
was imposed upon him. His sole recreation was illustrating 
manuscripts, which he did with the utmost skill and patience. 
Having after that time of probation become a_ professed 
monk, he was sent to the convent at Fiesole, which overlooks 
Florence. Fra Angelico, although accustomed to the beauties 
of Italian landscape, cultivated his natural taste by constantly 
contemplating the exquisite views which met his eye from 
every window of his new home. Fiesole became to him para- 
dise on earth, for he was allowed to recommence his artistic 
career. The monastic rule was slackened in his favor, and the 
long prayers were shortened for him. Each stroke of his 
brush was in itself a prayer, and a finished. picture he looked 
upon as an offering acceptable to God. He made many such 
offerings, for while at Fiesole he worked unceasingly and with 
evident enthusiasm. Among other pictures which date from 
that period he painted on wood the ‘Coronation of the 
Virgin” as an altar-piece for the church of Fiesole; it is 
now in the Louvre. This picture, one of the master’s best 
works, has been much injured by restoration. The color, 
although very light, is crude, which is seldom the case in 
Angelico’s compositions. The figures of the angels in 
paradise bear the genuine and perfect types of angels ; the 
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attitudes and expressions illustrate the genius of the monk 
painter. At that time he also painted the life of Christ on 
thirty-six small panels. 

The brotherhood left Fiesole and removed to the Convent of 
San Marco, in Florence, which was rebuilt by order of Cosmo 
di’ Medici from designs of Michelozzo Michelozzi. Cosmo 
endowed this house with a fine library, filled with valuable 
manuscripts, which became the first public library. He had 
built for himself a small room in this convent, where he 
could take refuge in case of danger, or where he could rest 
from the cares of government. This room Fra Angelico 
decorated with one of his finest frescoes, representing the 
“* Adoration of the Magi.” 

The hidden life of Fiesole was at an end for Fra Angelico. 
He was obliged in Florence to mix a little more with the 
artistic life of the day. He studied Masaccio in the Bran- 
cacci chapel, and from that time his talent became more 
vigorous. The ‘‘Coronation of the Virgin,” in the Uffizi, 
bears traces of this study. Christ crowns his mother with a 
tenderness of action very remarkable; they are surrounded 
by a multitude of winged angels, gracefully draped, who 
are playing musical instruments; below are a great number 
of well grouped male and female saints. 

It was at this period of his life that he painted for the 
church of the Trinity, in Florence, the ‘‘Entombment,” one 
of his finest works, which has found its way to the Academy 
of Arts, in Florence. The engraving gives a good idea of 
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the picture, but naturally the color is wanting to perfect 
the impression of harmony which is one of Angelico’s 
strongest claims to our admiration. 

Christ has been taken down from the cross and lies stiff 
and rigid. The body shows that although Fra Angelico 
claimed to be a painter of the fourteenth, rather than of the 
fifteenth century, he had kept up with his times in the study 
of anatomy. ‘The holy women, weeping and lamenting, 
surround the dead body. The attitudes are most pathetic in 
their utter unconsciousness of spectators. They certainly do 
not seem to be there at the bidding of the painter, they 
are in reality actors in the tragic scene; some are kneeling, 
others crouching, some again are standing, all are equally 
overpowered by grief. The landscape background, although 
still wanting in perspective, adds greatly to the solemnity of 
the scene by introducing dark cypresses and pines. This may 
with truth be pronounced a sublime composition, with all the 
simplicity belonging to the subject. Even the formality is 
here perfectly in character with the gravity of the scene. 

After this picture was seen and admired, Fra Angelico’s 
reputation increased rapidly and his work was in demand in 
all parts of Italy. He was so surrounded by young men 
anxious for his instruction, that he was forced, in self-defence, 
to open a school of painting in the convent. His numerous 
pupils were often called upon to help him in his pictures. 

Before this time, however, while the walls of St. Marco were 
damp, and the masons still in possession of the premises, Fra 
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Angelico began the frescoes which are the best known of all 
his works. He frescoed the altar-piece for the choir, repre- 
senting the Virgin enthroned, with the infant Saviour adored 
by the kneeling figures of $8.8. Cosmo and Damian. In the 
‘* Crucifixion ” which covers the principal wall, the soft char- 
acter of the features gives an idea of Angelico’s style. The 
Christ on the cross is nobly erect, and is painted in with great 
simplicity ; St. Dominic grasps the cross and looks up with 
an expression of deepest grief. This figure is supposed to be 
the artist’s own portrait. Over the door leading to the sacristy 
he painted St. Peter martyr, imposing silence with his finger 
on his mouth. Above the entrance to the hospital for way- 
farers, two Dominicans welcome the Saviour, who arrives in 
a pilgrim’s dress. In the dormitory, Angelico painted the 
annunciation, and on the opposite wall he again represent- 
ed the crucifixion and a coronation of the Virgin. 

Fra Angelico spent the last ten years of his life in Rome, 
painting for the popes, Eugenius IV. and Nicholas V. While 
in Rome, the archbishopric of Florence fell vacant, and the 
pope offered it to Fra Angelico, but in his modesty, fearing his 
own incompetency, he refused, saying it was easier to obey 
than command, and that the pursuit of art required rest and 
a life of contemplation. While in Rome, he decorated the 
chapel of Vatican with scenes from the lives of Saint Stephen 
and Saint Lawrence. In the execution of this series, Fra 
Angelico, though nearly three score years of age, displayed 
a vigor equal to that of his youth. These paintings were 
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destroyed later, when Paul II. caused the principal staircase 
to be built. 

Fra Angelico died in Rome, in 1455, aged 68, and was 
buried in the church of the Minerva. He was mourned by 
all the brotherhood—first, because he was universally beloved, 
and secondly, because his painting was a source of glory and 
profit to the order. 


Benozzo GozzoLt was Fra Angelico’s favorite pupil. This 
young man was able, he found, to carry out many of his holy 
inspirations. He selected Gozzoli out of all his pupils to 
accompany him to Orvieto and to help him in the decoration 
of the cathedral, and through him his master hoped religious 
painting would be carried on to the exclusion of worldly 
productions. For many years Gozzoti was faithful to the 
holy monk’s teachings, but mixing, as he did, with artists 
of his day, whom he was obliged to recognize as superior 
even to Fra Angelico, consciously or unconsciously he changed 
his manner of painting. His compositions became more ambi- 
tious, and his execution bolder, and from that moment he 
made rapid progress in the art of painting. 

There are certain portraits of his, some even of men on 
horseback, which show him to have had a firm brush and an 
originality in the arrangement of his pictures. He was apt to 
crowd his canvases with all sorts of accessories; if the back- 
ground, for instance, was a landscape, he would represent 
dogs chasing stags, thus forming two pictures in one. 
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It isin the Campo Santo, of Pisa, we find his most impor- 
tant work. He frescoed twenty-four pictures, representing 
scenes from the Old Testament. The inhabitants of Pisa 
were so enchanted with his painting, that they immediately 
built a tomb for him, in this same Campo Santo, so that 
after death he might rest near his work. This was raised 
for him in 1478, but happily for him he still had some years 
to enjoy his triumph, as he not die till 1485. 
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FRA FILIPPO LIPPI. (1412-1469.) 


Fiuiepo Lippr was born of humble parents in Florence, 
about 1412. He was left an orphan at the age of two, and 
was cared for by an aunt whose poverty forced her after a few 
years to part from her charge. Fortunately, in 1420, she was 
able to place the child with the Carmelite monks, who tried in 
vain to give him a literary education. Filippo, to the horror 
of his teachers, covered his school-books with drawings. 
Happily for him, at the head of the monastery was an intel- 
ligent man who saw that it was useless to force the child to 
learn Latin, and encouraged him instead to begin serious 
artistic studies. 

At that time Masaccio was the rising artistic genius of 
Florence. Filippo, at a respectful distance, studied all his 
works, until the master, who was himself a very young man, 
attracted by the boy’s talent, gave him encouragement and 
much precious advice. He made such good use of this advice 
that, according to Vasari, Filippo’s early works were mistaken 
for his master’s. As these pictures have perished, we are 
unable to verify the statement. 

In 1432, Filippo, who had already taken the lower orders, 
without being a priest, left the convent. Much has been 
said about his ingratitude, as well as about the dissipated 
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life he led when once free. ‘This has all been strangely 
exaggerated, and the proof is that he remained always on the 
best terms with the monks, who at his death claimed him as 
their own and registered his death on their books, as they did 
those of all the members of their household. Filippo to the 
last wore the monk’s dress, and always signed himself Fra 
Filippo Lippi; but from the date of his emancipation he 
never inhabited any. monastery. 

He lived very poorly at home, loved and cared for by a large 
family of nieces, who were all at his charge ; this may account 
for his poverty. He worked incessantly, and yet we read that 
he was once or twice obliged-to apply to his patron, Piero de’ 
Medici, for immediate assistance. 

It is said that on leaving the monastery he put off to sea 
at Ancona, and falling into the hands of Moorish pirates 
was sold for a slave in Barbary, where he remained eighteen 
months. One day he sketched on the wall a chalk portrait of 
his master, which greatly astonished all who beheld it. His 
captivity from that day was only nominal, as he was free to 
execute numerous portraits. His master was so delighted with 
him that he gave him his liberty, and even sent him safely to 
Naples. It might be difficult, however, to find any very 
authentic document in confirmation. of this story. 

In order to understand Lippi’s talent we must put all our 
modern ideas of beauty on one side, otherwise we certainly 
shall feel disappointed on seeing his works. If we search in 
them for something besides beauty, we shall find expression, 
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sincerity of execution, originality joined to great simplicity of 
thought, which gives a marked character to his works. The 
crudeness of his color is so unpleasant to the eye that in look- 
ing at his pictures we are apt to forget his eminent qualities as 
a draughtsman. In his pictures there is too much minuteness 
in the painting of accessories ; his love of nature induced him to 
bring in trees, plants, grass sprinkled with wild flowers, ani- 
mals, and birds, a practice which, if not used with great discre- 
tion, is apt to distract attention from the principal figures. 
Some of his early pictures recall the style of Fra Angelico, 
which impression fades as the painter grows older. Among 
these earlier works is a ‘‘ Nativity,” in the Academy of Arts, in 
Florence. The modest, timid attitude of the Virgin praying 
before the infant Jesus shows all the religious sentiment with 
which his cloistered education had inspired him. Another 
‘* Nativity,” in the Berlin gallery, is distinguished by the same 
peculiarities. There is a picture of his called the ‘‘ Barbadori 
altar-piece,” in the church of Santo Spirito, in Florence, which 
represents the Virgin erect on the first step of her throne, 
between angels and archangels, presenting the Infant to the 
adoration of two clergymen. ‘This is one of his strongest 
works, and shows what immense progress he had made in the 
art of painting at the early age of twenty-six. 

There is still another ‘‘ Nativity” in the Louvre, which is in 
his later style. It no longer bears the trace of Fra Angelico’s 
influence. Here we have mere earthly maternal love. The 
infant Jesus lies on the ground, adored by his mother who 
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kneels before him. Saint Joseph, seated, looks on with aftec- 
tionate interest. In the background through a crumbling 
wall, we see the crib and the animals, who put out their heads 
to contemplate the scene. Still further in the background 
are fields, with shepherds and their flocks. The model who 
sat for the Virgin was Lucrezia Buti, a school-girl, to whom it 
was said Filippo Lippi lost his heart. 

In 1452, through the influence of Cosmo de’ Medici, Filippo 
was made almoner of the Convent of San Giovannino, in 
Florence, but here he was so tormented by his creditors that he 
was obliged to give up his post and leave for a small town 
called Prato, about thirty miles from Florence. There, in 
1456, he frescoed the choir of the church, representing on 
one side the life of Saint John the Baptist, and on the other 
the life of Saint Stephen. One of his best frescoes in this 
series is the death of Saint Stephen ; it contains the portrait 
of the prelate Carlo de’ Medici, who is reading the prayers. 
This is the best-preserved of Lippi’s paintings in that church, 
and shows that he sometimes had a true feeling for color. 

The end of Filippo’s life was spent at Spoleto, where he 
ornamented the cathedral with scenes from the life of the 
Virgin. The composition representing her death is arranged 
much like the fresco of the death of Saint Stephen. The 
Virgin lies on a couch; the apostles, reciting the prayers for 
the dying, surround her; saints and angels form a group 
at her feet. ‘These frescoes were finished by his pupil, Fra 
Diamante. 
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Filippo Lippi died suddenly on the 8th of October, 1469, 
whilst engaged on this great work. He was buried at 
Spoleto, where Lorenzo de’ Medici had a splendid monument 
erected to his honor. 
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ANTONIO POLLAINOLO. (1428-1498.) 
ANDREA VERROCCHIO. 432-1488), 
LORENZO DI CREDI. 459-1537). 


THE brothers Antonio and Piero Pollainolo were both gold- 
smiths and painters. In Florence, at that period, the gold- 
smith’s art was so nearly allied to that of sculptor that these 
artists were called by either name ; indeed, they did not confine 
themselves to making metal ornaments, they chiselled metal 
statuettes, and often made life-size statues. It seemed then 
impossible to practice one of these arts without at least study- 
ing the other. Painting was often carried on in the gold- 
smith’s shop, and it was naturally subjected to the rules which 
guided the goldsmith’s hand. The pictures produced under 
those circumstances partook much of the character, and some- 
what of the color of chiselled metal. 

The Pollainoli, Verrocchio, Botticelli, and Ghirlandajo, 
were much influenced by their early goldsmith apprenticeship. 
Antonio and Piero in their paintings were never able to change 
the dull, reddish tinge so much used in that day, and so dis- 
agreeable to the eye; but their drawing is much better than 
their coloring. Benvenuto Cellini says: ‘Antonio was so 
great in that branch of his art that goldsmiths and many 
sculptors and painters used his designs.” This was owing to 
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his study of dead bodies ; he has the credit of being the first 
who sought in these inanimate models the secret relation 
between bone and muscle. 

The painting of these two brothers shows the influence of 
their master, Andrea del Castagno. It is somewhat ungainly 
and primitive, but it shows a step forward in the right direc- 
tion. They painted frescoes for many churches, and some large 
altar-pieces, of which the ‘‘ Martyrdom of Saint Sebastian,” in 
the National Gallery, is the best specimen. Saint Sebastian 
himself is a good study of the nude; he is elevated on the 
trunk of a tree, and serves as a target to his executioners. 
These men, in different attitudes, more or less natural, shoot 


their arrows at him. 


ANDREA DEL VERROCCHIO was a man particularly gifted by 
nature. Like the Pollainoli, he joined the art of sculpture to 
that of painting ; like them also he kept a goldsmith’s shop, 
where his fame as a worker in metals became very great. In 
his early youth he studied with Donatello, and while still 
young he became the friend of the Pollainoli, with whom he 
often worked in friendly rivalry. He was more successful than 
his two friends, for with his talent he combined a refined 
nature, improved by education. The natural bent of his 
disposition led him to devote most of his time to sculpture. 
His bronze ornaments are very famous, and his statue of 
Bartolommeo Colleoni, in the piazza San Giovanni e Paolo at 
Venice, is perhaps the finest equestrian statue in the world. 
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Verrocchio’s universal talent had immense influence upon 
his brilliant pupil, Leonardo da Vinci. It was while studying 
under him that Leonardo acquired his taste for architecture, 
sculpture, and music, as well as painting. 

Verrocchio’s picture of the ‘‘ Baptism of Christ,” which is 
in the Academy of Arts in Florence, shows us Saint John the 
Baptist pouring the water over Christ’s head, while two angels 
kneel in adoration by his side. It is one of these angels which 
Leonardo is supposed to have painted and which, they say, 
made Verrocchio jealous of his pupil. 

This picture has greatly suffered by time, but we have only 
to look at it to understand Verrocchio’s fame. The figures are 
well drawn, and the expression of the faces is in keeping with 
the subject treated. 


LORENZO DI CREDI, less gifted than Leonardo da Vinci, 
became the favorite pupil of Verrocchio. He also was sculptor 
as well as painter. He at first imitated da Vinci; later, 
however, he acquired a style of his own which was far from 
attaining Leonardo’s excellence. 

He painted children quite successfully, although he was apt 
to make them too fat, thus giving them a vulgar appearance. 
His drawings, of which many are in the Uffizi and in the 
Louvre, are his best works. 
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SANDRO BOTTICELLI. (1446-1510.) 
DOMENICO GHIRLANDAJO. (1449-1494.) 
LUCA SIGNORELLI. (1441-1510.) 


THE name of Rome excites in us all a feeling of curiosity ; 
historically and artistically it holds the first rank, and is 
different from all other places. In a word, it is the ‘‘ Eternal 
City.” 

As early as the fifteenth century, it was a center for all 
celebrities. The wealth, so necessary for the encouragement 
of art and letters, was found there, and therefore, little by 
little, Florence found herself abandoned for Rome. 

All the Popes whose political career was not very brilliant, 
felt that the best way of perpetuating their memory was to 
associate it with some great artistic name. Thus, each did his 
best to attract celebrated painters to the Papal court. This 
was the case with Sixtus IV., who, having built the Sistine 
chapel in the Vatican, sent to Florence for three artists 
whose fame was beginning to be noised abroad, to decorate 
the chapel. These three painters, BorricenLi, GHTRLANDAJO, 
and SIGNORELLI, all belonged, by birth and education, to the 
goldsmith caste. The goldsmith’s art in the fifteenth century 
was much esteemed, and it was deemed a great advantage 
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for a young man who hoped to become a painter to be 
apprenticed to one of these artistic tradesmen. 

Botticelli and Ghirlandajo had been rivals before reaching 
Rome. Each had painted the figure of a saint in the church 
of Ognissanti. Botticelli’s Saint Augustin was unveiled at the 
same time as the Saint Jerome of Ghirlandajo. Opinions were 
divided: the Saint Augustin was pronounced finer in expres- 
sion, whereas the Saint Jerome was more dignified and of finer 
execution. The engraving will impress the image of Saint 
Jerome on our memories. He is represented seated, writing at 
a table covered by a richly-colored cloth, surrounded by his 
books and mathematical instruments; his head rests on one 
hand, while the other holds the pen. He is a superb old man, 
with a wrinkled face and penetrating eyes. His bald head 
and full beard give him a most venerable aspect. A monk’s 
dress falls about his person in full, easy folds. This picture 
shows us that Ghirlandajo was worthy to become the master 
of Michael Angelo. 

Botticcll’s talent was quite different from that of Ghirlan- 
dajo; his manner of painting was in many respects like that 
of Fra Filippo Lippi, especially in his earlier works. His 
Madonnas are justly celebrated. The one we have chosen as a 
specimen of his talent and peculiar execution is now in the 
Museum of Frankfort. The picture represents the Virgin and 
the infant Jesus, with Saint John the Baptist. The Mother 
holds her Son in her right arm, the left holds up the Child’s 
slight drapery. She wears a cloak, and her head is covered 
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with a complicated veil. The Holy Child seems suddenly 
filled with terror, foreseeing His life of sorrow, and He turns 
imploringly for protection to His mother with a confiding 
gesture, throwing up His arm to her neck. Saint John the 
Baptist, thin and prematurely old, and with joined hands, 
looks on with infinite sorrow, mingled with compassion. The 
composition is such as Botticelli especially loved. He gave 
the Virgin an expression of artless tenderness ; and although 
the picture recalls somewhat the more primitive compositions, 
it has a grace and charm which did not belong to the older 
masters. 

Botticelli did not, however, confine himself to religious 
compositions. After the conspiracy of the Pazzi, it was he 
who painted, and most successfully, on the walls of the 
public palace, the effigies of the principal conspirators. 

After his return to Florence, he painted, in the church of 
Santa Maria-Novella, the ‘‘ Adoration of the Magi,” at the 
request of the Medici family, in honor of the deceased Cosmo, 
who kneels before the Virgin and receives the blessing of the 
Infant, whose feet he kisses. The drawing is strong and the 
color pleasing. 

Notwithstanding the difference of their talent, Ghirlandajo 
and Botticelli were destined to meet again as rivals at Rome. 
In the Sistine chapel there, Botticelli painted ‘‘The Miracles 
of Moses” and ‘‘The Temptation of Our Saviour,” which are 
good specimens of his talent. Tis compositions, as well as 
those of his two companions, however, look like the very 
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ghosts of frescoes by the side of the all-powerful work done 
later in the same chapel by Michael Angelo. 

Ghirlandajo was known before going to Rome, having 
already decorated some of the walls of the Ognissanti. In 
one of his compositions he had painted the portrait of 
Amerigo Vespucci, who, when he sat to him, little dreamed 
of giving his name to the new world. In the Sistine chapel, 
he painted “The Calling of Peter and Andrew,” excellent 
as to proportion and taste. The breadth of the landscape 
adds much to the interest of the composition, but the absence 
of color is still greatly felt. 

Signorelli was not considered a rival of either Botticelli or 
Ghirlandajo. His style was quite different. He had studied 
the nude all his life, courting the difficulties which others 
prudently shunned. He was still young when called to Rome, 
and was apt to exaggerate muscular development, which gave 
a coarse appearance to his work. His frescoes in the Sistine 
represent the ‘‘ History of Moses.” To the right, Moses reads 
from a book ; he tells of the Promised Land to the Hebrews of 
both sexes and of all ages who surround him. The female 
figures, heavy and angular, are less successful than the male. 

After finishing their frescoes in Rome the three artists went 
each his separate way. Botticelli lived like a nobleman in 
Rome, and soon found that, although he had been liberally 
paid by Sixtus IV., he had nothing left. So he went to 
Florence, and set to work with ardor. He painted some 
Madonnas, which are very sweet in expression, and which 
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retain some of the style of his first teacher, Fra Filippo 
Lippi. He also painted a ‘‘ Coronation of the Virgin.” The 
springing and dancing figures which surround the principal 
group prove that he was capable of expressing movement. 
This picture is now in the Academy of Florence. He also 
illustrated Dante several times, and each time with renewed 
success. Some of these miniature illustrations are to be 
seen in the National Library, in Florence. 

At the close of his life he became a devoted adherent of 
Savonarola, and gave up painting worldly subjects. He had 
the sorrow of outliving this great Italian reformer, and of 
witnessing his cruel death. 

Ghirlandajo, on his return to Florence, painted in the 
church of the Innocenti the “‘ Adoration of the Magi,” an 
elaborate composition with numerous figures and a wide 
landscape background representing mountains, sky, and water. 
The singing angels of this composition might have been painted 
by Perugino. He also decorated the Sasetti chapel which 
remains the greatest ornament of the church of the Trinity. 
In this chapel he painted episodes from the life of Saint 
Francis. In one of the frescoes he placed the kneeling figures 
of the proprietors, Francesco Sasetti and his wife, seen in 
profile, with joined hands. ‘These two portraits strengthen 
Ghirlandajo’s reputation as a portrait-painter. This great 
master obtained wide fame from his wonderful knowledge of 
aérial perspective, which until then had been quite overlooked. 
He was able to give great depth to his landscapes, which he 
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obtained by carefully-studied gradations of color. On looking 
at his pictures, one feels there is plenty of air, whereas one 
often experiences a sensation of suffocation when the figures 
and landscape of a picture appear too much in the foreground. 

Ghirlandajo was most industrious and ambitious, always 
ready to undertake any amount of work. He once exclaimed, 
‘Would that I had all the walls of Florence to fresco.” 

His works are nearly all in Italy. The Louvre, however, 
possesses two specimens: a ‘‘ Visitation,” which is strong 
enough to make the surrounding pictures appear weak ; and 
a living portrait of a man in red, whose bulby nose is not 
flattered. A small child stands by him, resting his hand on 
the old man’s shoulder. The contrast of the two faces is 
very striking. Ghirlandajo had not time to decorate all the 
walls of Florence, for he died at the age of forty-five. 

Luca Signorelli, on leaving Rome, returned to his native 
town of Cortona where he painted many altar-pieces. He was 
there elected to municipal honors, which gratified his vanity 
more than all the praise bestowed upon his painting. This 
sort of weakness has often been observed among artists. 

His greatest work is at Orvieto, where he finished the frescoes 
begun by Fra Angelico. There he represented ‘‘ Paradise” 
and ‘‘The Destruction of the Wicked,” where the Antichrist 
falls head-downwards from heaven, pursued by the Archangel 
Michael, sword in hand. An innumerable crowd peoples the 
world below. ‘This composition is perhaps his best, it is so 
very full of animation. In it he had an opportunity of 
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displaying his anatomical knowledge. He introduced among 
others two large figures—one almost full-face with long hair 
and a cap, the other with a thoughtful, handsome face, short 
hair, a monk’s habit, and joined hands. The first represents 
Signorelli himself; the second Fra Angelico. His contract 
forced him to follow the designs of Fra Angelico, but the 
spirit is the reverse of that which animates the parts already 
painted by the inspired monk. 

Vasari, who was personally acquainted with Signorelli, 
describes him as a man of blameless life, gentle and courteous. 
Like all true artists he was most anxious to impart the result 
of his labors and experience to his pupils, and to help them 
to follow in the path which he had opened to them. 

He painted to the very last, even undertaking a fresco of 
the baptism of Christ, after he became paralytic. He died at 
the advanced age of eighty-two. 
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FILIPPINO LIPPI. (1460-1505.) 


SomE authors pretend that Fra Filippo Lippi, having 
obtained a dispensation from Rome, married, and had a son 
who was called Fitipprno Lipp; others say that this boy was 
only an adopted son. He was barely nine years of age when 
his father died. He could scarcely, at that early age, have 
profited by the painter’s lessons. When dying, Fra Filippo 
recommended him to the care of Fra Diamante, who did his 
best to teach the boy to draw, but his real master was Sandro 
Botticelli, whose sympathetic talent exercised a_ beneficial 
influence on the rising young artist. Filippino must have 
learned very rapidly, for, at the age when most young fellows 
are only students, he was capable of teaching others. His 
unadventurous life, very unlike his father’s romantic existence, 
was a very busy and happy one. He married and had 
children. Among these was a son called Francesco. Ben- 
venuto Cellini, in his memoirs, speaks of this Francesco as a 
comrade of his own age, who studied drawing with him, and 
whose house Benvenuto was fond of visiting as it contained 
many of the father’s studies. We hear no more of this 
Francesco, he either died young or made no name for 
himself. 


Filippino seems to have had a talent for architecture as 
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well as for painting; he had also a decidedly original taste 
in the arrangement of costumes and disguises for entertain- 
ments of all sorts. This made of him a great favorite, and 
the gay young people of Florence often applied to him to 
organize shows and masquerades. 

The first picture by Filippino, which excited universal 
admiration, was painted for the church of the Badia, in 
Florence. It is called the ‘‘ Apparition of the Virgin to 
Saint Bernard.” The scene takes place in the open air. 
Saint Bernard is hidden from the world by rocks which, 
however, are not so high as to hide the landscape from 
the spectators. He is kneeling in prayer and meditation ; 
the Virgin, accompanied by angels, appears to him. They 
- are supposed to be the painter’s wife and children. All the 
details, even the lichen on the rocks, are painted with the same 
care we notice in his father’s works. he color is somewhat 
monotonous, wanting in delicacy of shading; and the flesh 
tints are too red. The figure of Saint Bernard is young and 
ascetic, the face pure in outline; it is certainly the most 
attractive figure in the picture. The angels are childlike, 
with wondering, questioning eyes; but the Virgin is sadly 
wanting in beauty. 

This picture at once placed Filippino among the masters, 
and from that moment work was thrust upon him. He was 
thought worthy of completing the Brancacci chapel, where 
already Masolino da Panicale and Masaccio had worked. It 
was something of an ordeal to see his work by the side of 
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that by Masaccio; still he was young and full of hope. He 
therefore began his work with a stout heart and a firm hand. 
He succeeded admirably, for, although his figures have not the 
relief of those by Masaccio, and although there is a flatness 
in his draperies, still his compositions have a majesty which 
is highly creditable to the young artist. In this chapel he 
painted the ‘‘ Deliverance of Saint Peter from Prison,” which 
is here reproduced by the engraving. It is his best fresco, 
and was, for many years, attributed to Masaccio himself. 
The angel come to deliver Saint Peter from prison is a tall, 
slight, elegant figure, with a handsome head, and with more 
beauty of face and form than is usual in Filippino’s painting. 
Saint Peter, as he leaves his prison door, looks at the angel 
for guidance and seems afraid of waking the sleeping guard. 
The figure of the guard is boldly and accurately drawn. 

There is at the Uffizi a picture by Filippino, dated 1485, 
painted for the Palazzo della Signoria. ‘The Virgin is seated 
on a throne, the base of which is made of colored marble. She 
holds the Infant Jesus in her arms. Grouped around the 
principal figures are Saint Bernard, Samt John the Baptist, 
Saint Victor, and Saint Zenobe, bishop of Florence. Two 
white-robed angels hover above the Virgin’s head, holding 
garlands of flowers. This picture shows no inexperience of 
youth; it seems the work of a man at the height of his 
talent. 

Filippino was entrusted with the frescoing of the Strozzi 
chapel, in the church of Santa Maria-Novella. He painted 
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here at his leisure, often leaving the chapel for other work. 
He began in 1487 and finished only in 1502. He repre- 
sented on one side Saint John raising Drusiana from the dead, 
and on the other Saint Philip chasing away the devil. These 
frescoes still exist, although much injured by restoration. 

In 1492, Filippino was called to Rome by the Cardinal 
Olivieri Caraffa, at whose request he painted in the church of 
Santa Maria Sopra Minerva several frescoes illustrating the 
life of Saint Thomas Aquinas. Most of these compositions 
have perished. There still remains, however, the interesting 
ne Dispute of Saint Thomas.” The celebrated controversialist, 
seated on a throne, holds a book in which he points to the 
arguments just used by him, which have silenced the heretics 
grouped about him. In this fresco Filippino proves that if 
he had not been occasionally careless, he might have been one 
of the very great masters, for in this picture, which is well 
composed, the color is also harmonious. 

On his return to Florence, he painted a picture which 
proved to be one of his most complete works. It is the large 
‘© Adoration of the Magi,” now in the Uffizi. The Virgin is 
seated under a rustic bower, holding the Infant Jesus. Saint 
Joseph stands behind her to the right, and to the left the 
Magi offer presents to the Infant Christ. In the background 
we see a long procession of pilgrims come to adore the 
new-born Babe. 

In 1501, he painted, in the church of Saint Dominic, in 
the chapel to the left of the high-altar, a Virgin dressed in a 
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long blue cloak, showing a red gown underneath. This 
picture is known as the Virgin of Saint Sebastian, because 
that saint figures among those who surround the Mother and 
Child. The face of the Virgin is full of sweetness and 
tenderness. Saint Sebastian is a contrast, as he seems the 
personification of strength. 

In the midst of all this work, Fiippimo was taken ill with 
a violent fever, which proved fatal. He died, after a short 
illness, at the age of forty-five. He was buried on the 12th 
of April, 1505, in the church of San Michele Bisdomini, in 
Florence. 
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PIETRO VANNUCCI, CALLED PERUGINO. 
(1446-1524.) 


Prerro was the son of Cristoforo Vannucci, who was poor 
and much troubled to know how to bring up a large family. 
It was therefore esteemed a good fortune when some slight 
indications of an artistic temperament showed themselves in 
the little Pietro. He was at once apprenticed to the painter 
Bonfigli, a great favorite in Perugia. 

Although the child was not yet nine years old, he seems to 
have become his own master, and to have grown up without 
moral training and without much tenderness or care. 

At Perugia the Florentine artists were much envied, as 
having superior opportunities for study. Young Perugino, 
hearing this, determined to seek his fortune in Florence; but 
he knew no one in that city, and, then as now, people were 
not apt to take a young man’s talent on faith. Misery is a 
hard task-master, but sometimes it forms a young fellow’s 
talent, and so it was with Perugino, who made superhuman 
efforts to become known. 

In 1478, he competed with Ghirlandajo, Botticelli, and 
others; but he left Florence to go to Rome, whither he was 
called by Sixtus IV. He painted many compositions in the 
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Sistine chapel. ‘Saint Peter Receiving the Keys” alone 
remains, the others were destroyed to make room for the 
works of a greater genius. 

He was retained near Rome to decorate the palace of the 
Cardinal: della Rovera, bishop of Ostia, who displayed then 
the same impetuous nature which he showed later, when he 
became pope under the name of Julius II. Even as bishop 
he would have the best artists at work for him; he paid 
them largely, but insisted upon being the master. He even 
went so far as to destroy the last executed frescoes to make 
room for new compositions which happened to please his 
despotic fancy. Perugino at that time enjoyed the rank of 
the cardinal’s favorite painter. All that remains of that busy 
period is an altar-piece in the Albani villa, near Rome, dated 
1491, where the Infant Christ lies on the ground, with the 
Virgin and two angels in adoration. It is one of the master’s 
most graceful compositions. 

On his return to Perugia, Perugino opened a school of 
painting, where Sanzio, in 1500, presented his nephew, the 
young and precocious Raphael. Perugino is always known 
as the master of Raphael, and one is apt in speaking of him 
to say, ‘‘master of Raphael,” and pass on, forgetting that he 
holds an independent and very honorable position in the 
world of artists. His painting, although a little wanting in 
inspiration, and of too smooth an execution, was new in those 
days, and quite original. Raphael never forgot that he owed 
much of his success to his master’s careful training. 
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Perugino was claimed by his native city to decorate the 
audience hall in the building called the ‘‘Cambio.” He 
painted there the ‘‘ Nativity,” the ‘‘ Transfiguration,” “Jus- 
tice,” ‘‘ Prudence,” “Temperance,” and “ Fortitude.” These 
pictures are the best known of all his works, and have 
retained the freshness and brilliancy of their color. In the 
execution of them he was greatly helped by his band of 
pupils, Raphael at their head. 

He painted about that time the following six celebrated 
pictures : 

The ‘‘ Marriage of the Virgin,” which is at Caen, in 
Normandy. It represents the Virgin and Saint Joseph, life- 
size, standing in the open air before the high-priest who is 
‘uniting them ; two carefully parted groups of men and women 
are to the right and left. 

A triptych, now in the National Gallery. It is one of the 
few pictures painted entirely by Perugino’s own hand. It is 
divided into three parts by architectural arches. The central 
compartment contains the Virgin and child; three angels, 
always the same which his pictures have rendered familiar 
to us, are singing above their heads. ‘The archangel Michael 
in full armor is to the left; the archangel Raphael, leading 
the young Tobias, occupies the right section. 

The ‘‘Madonna of Pavia,” in’ which the Virgin is 
supposed to be a portrait of his handsome wife. 

The ‘‘ Madonna of the Louvre,” which has been engraved 
for this book. It gives a perfect idea of Perugino’s qualities, 
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as well as of his defects. The Virgin, holding the little nude 
Jesus, is seated on a wooden stool just within a low wall, 
which forms an enclosure open on all sides, showing a land- 
scape background; two female saints stand on either side 
of her; all three have the same light hair, rather fantasti- 
cally dressed. One of the saints wears an olive green dress 
and a red cloak, the other a subdued red dress and a violet 
cloak. The one to the left, looking down and holding a 
glass dish in one hand and a rose branch in the other, is 
very charming with her modest, loving expression. ‘Two 
angels stand on the wall just behind the Virgin, with joined 
hands, downcast eyes, and light floating hair. The Child is 
rather hard in color, and looks a little as if he were cut 
out of card-board. The hands are all most carefully drawn, 
but they are also somewhat dry in execution. The black- 
and-white floor perhaps accounts for a certain coldness in 
the general aspect of the picture. 

A ‘* Resurrection,” much esteemed, which is in the Vati- 
can, in which Raphael helped his master by painting his 
own portrait in the person of the sleeping guard. 

Lastly, a ‘‘ Crucifixion,” now in the church of Santa 
Maria Maddalena dei Pazzi, in Florence. This composition 
is divided into three parts separated by arches. In the center 
is the elevated cross, vith the dead Christ; the compart- 
ment to the right contains a beautiful figure of Saint John, 
worthy of Raphael’s brush ; the section to the left contains 
the sorrowful figure of the Virgin Mother, with clasped 
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hands. The landscape background is more extensive than 
in most of Perngino’s compositions. 

In spite of his constant employment, Perugino was 
beginning to suffer neglect, on account of the superior 
talent which had grown up around him, leaving him in the 
background. It was therefore a joy to him when, in 1507, 
he was called to Rome by his old patron, now Pope under 
the name of Julius IJ. He was given the room called 
**Stanza dell’ incendio del Borgo” to decorate. He set to 
work carefully and with delight, when suddenly the brilliant 
Raphael was presented to the Pope. Julius II., seeing at once 
how superior the young man was to his master, ruthlessly 
dismissed Perugino and supplanted him by his pupil. 

The mortified and broken-down Perugino returned to 
Perugia, where he worked in the monastery of Saint Agnes 
and in the church of Fontignano. To preserve these last 
compositions, they have been detached from the walls. One 
is now in the Kensington Museum, and it is interesting to 
compare it with the ‘Madonna Triptych” of the National 
Gallery, showing the difference in his manner of painting 
at different periods of his life. 

It is rather curious to examine Perugino’s religious com- 
positions, which many say show how far he was from having 
the faith which inspired Angelico’s frescoes. He was, 
however, strong enough as an artist to forget the man in 
his work, for some of his ‘‘ Madonnas” are as pure and 


sweet in expression as any painted at an earlier date. 
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He worked to the last, and was carried off, in 1524, by the 
plague, which spread a panic wherever it broke out. He 
was buried in a field. His son contracted with the monks 
who owned the land, that his body should be taken out of 
its unconsecrated grave; but the public troubles became so 
great as to banish all other thoughts, and thus Perugino was 
forgotten, so that he remained where he had been laid, and 
no one now knows where his bones rest. 
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LEONARDO DA VINCI. (1452-1519.) 
BERNARDINO LUINI. (1460-1530.) 
GAUDENZIO FERRARI (1484-1550.) 


LEONARDO DA VINCI was born in the castle of Vinci, situated 
~ in the Valley of the Arno, in 1452, at the happy epoch of the 
Renaissance, when there was a strong rivalry of learning and 
elegance in each little town. Nature was kind to the child, 
endowing him with beauty, physical strength, and an extra- 
ordinary aptitude for art and science. His father gave him an 
education worthy of a gentleman, cultivating all accomplish- 
ments, such as music, dancing, fencing, and horseback-riding ; 
but adding to these a solid knowledge of mathematics, philo- 
sophy, and all branches of literature. In the midst of this 
constant work, Leonardo began to draw and model for his own 
pleasure. His father, far from discouraging these efforts, was 
struck by the facility with which he handled his pencil. He 
presented his son to Verocchio, the justly appreciated Floren- 
tine artist, who received him in his studio, where already 
Ghirlandajo and Perugino were at work. <A few years of 
study sufficed to place Leonardo at the head of the school. 
_It is said that in a picture ordered of Verocchio he painted 
an angel so beautifully, that his master, ashamed of being 
so far surpassed by his pupil, determined never to touch a 
brush again, and spent the rest of his life making statues. 
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Leonardo always carried a sketch-book with him, so as to 
note the movements and expressions of the passers-by. All 
these nothings, which he drew with great rapidity, so different 
from the slowness with which he finished his pictures, were of 
the greatest use to him for his compositions. He often followed 
condemned criminals to execution, so as to study from life the 
different effects of fear and remorse. While he was still a 
student, he composed plans for the erection of edifices and 
machines. He proposed to the State to make a canal between 
Florence and Pisa, but this offer remained unnoticed on account 
of his extreme youth. His plans, however, were used two 
hundred years later by Viviani, the greatest engineer of his 
day and the last pupil of Galileo. 

Not finding the encouragement he hoped for in Florence, 
Leonardo went for a time to Milan, where Ludovico Sforza 
governed in the name of his nephew, Giovanni Galeas Sforza. 
He was a patron of art, and wished to establish an academy 
which might rival the one founded in Florence by Lorenzo de 
Medici. He placed Leonardo da Vinci at its head, with a 
salary of 700 crowns. This nomination, instead of exciting the 
jealously of the Milanese artists, satisfied all, for Leonardo’s 
superiority was so well established that Milan was proud of 
possessing him. 

He began his work by an equestrian statue of Francesco 
Sforza, father of Ludovico. Leonardo was kept so busy with 
architecture, sculpture, and scientific inventions that he had 
not much time for painting. His most celebrated fresco is 
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the ‘* Last Supper,” painted in the refectory of the Dominican 
Convent of Milan, of which, unfortunately, but little remains. 
Even in its present state, however, the head of Christ, dis- 
figured though it be by time and dampness, is the most 
touching representation we possess of the God-man. Leonardo 
as usual was very long over this work. Sometimes he would 
spend whole mornings before the wall, his arms crossed, 
absorbed by his meditations. ‘The Superior of the convent, 
whose ideas of work did not tally with the painter’s, took 
this inaction for idleness and complained of it to Ludovico. 
The artist then explained that the most difficult part of his 
work was not the handling of his brushes, but in the exact 
conception of his composition. It is said that he painted 
‘the complaining monk as Judas. 

This refectory of the convent of Saint Mary was for 
Leonardo what the Stanze were for Raphael and the Sistine 
chapel was for Michael Angelo. Leonardo never attained to 
such perfection before or after, although he was probably the 
most naturally gifted of all the painters of the Renaissance. 
The state of degradation of this work is in part owing to 
the artist himself, who, instead of using the colors employed 
until then for fresco-painting, used a compound of his own 
mixture, which was not so successful as most of his inven- 
tions, for, fifty years after the work was finished, the paint 
began to peel off the wall; it was then restored by clumsy 
hands. Later the refectory was used as a stable and as a 
granary. When Eugene Beauharnais was made vice-king of 
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Italy, he had the place cleared and the picture cared for as 
best he could, but it had suffered much from ill-treatment, 
and now only a shadow of this grand work remains ; but 
it is worth a journey to Italy to see this shadow, such as it is. 
Leonardo finished this ‘‘ Last Supper” within the year 
which brought Ludovico’s downfall. 

In 1499, Milan received her conqueror, Louis XII, king 
of France, with shouts of joy. Ludovico escaped into Ger-. 
many. The king of France tried to induce Leonardo to 
leave Italy and become the head of the School of Fine Arts 
in Paris, but he refused. He was named by Louis XII. 
head of the military engineers, and for some time he visited 
the different forts of Italy. Having acquitted himself with 
honor of this mission, he returned to Florence, and there 
the Gonfaloniere Soderini gave him the order to fresco the 
wall in the town-hall, while Michael Angelo was entrusted 
with the opposite panel. The cartoons drawn by the two 
masters have been the subject of much discussion, and the 
loss of all that work was a great misfortune for art students. 
Leonardo’s cartoons represented the defeat of Piccinino, 
general of the duke of Milan, at the battle of Anghiari, 
fought in 1440, and gained by the Florentine army. The 
group of men on foot and on horseback, in every possible 
attitude, fighting over the flag, was the most admired part 
of the composition. His talent for drawing horses as well 
as men was thoroughly appreciated. 


It was before this time, however, that Leonardo painted 
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the portrait of Mona Lisa, of which the Louvre is so proud, 
for it was in 1500, while Michael Angelo was in Rome, that 
he began this portrait. It was at first only seen by a few 
privileged friends, who do not seem to have been entirely 
converted to this new style of portrait-painting. Leonardo’s 
life at that time was much disturbed by constant journeys 
either to Milan or Umbria, with occasional visits to Florence, 
so that when, in 1516, he left for France, he did not 
consider the portrait finished. His chief study in painting 
was to render the modelling of the flesh, with great develop- 
ment of expression. In this Mona Lisa, known also as the 
' “Jaconda,” the effect of all his study and experience is 
concentrated, and to all who understand painting, this 
| portrait remains the most wonderful ever painted. The 
color has faded, for we read of the vermillion lips and the 
blood circulating under the delicate skin; all that has 
disappeared, therefore the engraving of this portrait gives a 
clear idea of its perfections. In spite of its faded color, the 
picture is harmonious, and the expression is so enigmatical 
that it is most interesting to study. 

Leonardo da Vinci was so occupied by his scientific studies 
and by the books he was writing on painting, that he left 
fewer works of art than did most of his celebrated con- 
temporaries. There is, however, a celebrated ‘‘ Madonna in 
the Midst of Rocks” at the Louvre, and a repetition of this 
same picture in the National Gallery, both probably painted 
by this great master, aided by pupils. They are much 
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injured by time and restoration. The children in this 
picture are most remarkable for their carefully modelled 
bodies, and their expression is full of sweetness. The 
‘Virgin on Saint Anne’s knees playing with the Infant 
Jesus,” in the Louvre, is also most remarkable. The 
expression of the Virgin is a little too much like that of 
Mona Lisa to be quite holy enough to satisfy us, but the 
color is rich. This picture was never quite finished. 

Under the pontificate of Leo X., Leonardo da Vinci went 
to Rome, but he was not received there with the courteous 
attention to which he had been accustomed in Milan. He 
was much hurt by this treatment. He painted there the 
“Virgin of the Church of Saint Onofrio,” which is said to be 
one of his masterpieces. Women are not allowed to enter 
that convent, and we must therefore rest satisfied with the 
opinion of many learned men. Rome also possesses another 
of his rare paintings, called ‘‘ Modesty and Vanity,” which 
is in the Schiarra gallery. 

In 1515, Leonardo allowed himself to be tempted by the 
brilliant offer of Francis I., who flattered him by calling 
him ‘‘ father.” He granted to this king what he had 
refused to Louis XII. — he left Italy for France. He lived 
at Amboise, where the climate is mild; but his health soon 
gave way entirely. In 1518, he made his will, leaving every- 
thing to Francesco Melzi, his friend and pupil, who had 
followed him to France. 


As Leonardo was nearing his end, the king came to see 
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him. He arrived in time to hear the great artist ask 
pardon of God and men for not having done all for art 
which he might have done. Suddenly he was seized by a 
paroxysm of pain, the kind king tried to soothe him_ by 
holdmg his head against his breast, and in this position 
the great artist quietly breathed his last. 

Leonardo da Vinci was buried, at his own request, in the 
church of Saint Florentine of Amboise, and also at his 
request he was exposed for three days. During that time, 
in the three churches of Amboise, three High Masses were 
sung, and thirty Low Masses said, for the repose of his 
soul. 


Leonardo da Vinci had many imitators whose works 
generally are exaggerations of their master’s peculiarities, 
which, being put on canvas without his talent, lost all 
charm. An exception, however, must be made in the case 
‘of BERNARDINO Lurni1, whose works have often been mis- 
taken for those of his master. 

The name of Leonardo da Vinci has often been volun- 
tarily attached to Luini’s works to enhance their market 
value. This artifice is quite unnecessary, as Luini’s paint- 
ing will always be highly esteemed. It is true that he 
attained his highest perfection by imitating his master, 
and therefore cannot claim great originality of execution. 
There is, however, perhaps more sweetness in the pupil’s 
works than we find in many of those by his master. He 
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painted with great delicacy; his drawing was correct, and 
his color good. His women are very like those painted 
by Leonardo, with the same strange expression about the 
mouth, and the same look out of the eyes. We cannot 
wonder, therefore, that his paintings might be mistaken 
for those of the earlier artists. 

Bernardino Luini was born at Luini, near Milan, about 
1460, and died 1530. He studied in the academy founded 
at Milan by Ludovico Sforza, of which Leonardo was the 
director. He seems to have travelled less than most artists 
of that time; it is in Milan, therefore, that one learns to 
appreciate the grace and charm of his compositions. His 
frescoes in the churches of that city are highly esteemed, 
and in the Brera Gallery his oil paintings are equal to his 
frescoes. 

In the Louvre there are several specimens of his talent 
as a fresco painter, and ‘‘Salome receivmg the head of 
Saint John the Baptist on a platter from the hand of the 


executioner,” is an oil painting which adds greatly to his 
reputation. 


He in turn had imitators and pupils. The most famous 
of these was GAUDENZIO FERRARI, who helped Raphael in 
his decoration of the Farnesina Palace, and who afterwards 
returned to Milan to become in his turn the director of 
the Sforza Academy. 
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FRA BARTOLOMMEO DELLA PORTA. 
(1474-1517.) 


THE little Baccio, later known as ‘‘il Frate,” was the 
eldest son of a muleteer; his uncles were field laborers. 
Money was scarce in that humble family, and what was to 
be done with the eldest boy became an important question. 
It was finally decided he should enter the school of painting 
directed by Cosimo Rosselli. At first the child was made to 
grind colors, sweep the studio, and run errands. He soon 
.gained favor and was often sent to the nuns of Saint 
Ambrogio to receive his master’s pay. There he met and 
became friends with Mariotto Albertinelli, who later was so 
often to work on the same canvas with Baccio. The two 
friends were, however, temporarily separated at the beginning 
of their artistic career. Mariotto entered, as painter, the 
household of one of the Medici, where he took sides against 
Savonarola. Baccio, on the contrary, was soon carried away 
by his enthusiasm for the great reformer. He became one of 
his most earnest followers, and even went so far as to burn 
all his studies from the nude, in an auto-da-fé ordered 
by Savonarola during the carnival of 1497. After three 
years of sway in Florence, Savonarola was obliged to 
sustain a siege in his convent of San Marco (May 23rd, 
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1498). Baccio was always at his side in the thickest of the 
fight, and made a vow that if he escaped he would enter 
the Dominican order. After Savonarola was burnt to death, 
Baccio fulfilled his vow and entered the order under the 
name of Fra BartotomMEo. He painted Savonarola twice ; 
once from life—this picture is now in Florence, in a private 
house: and once as Peter Martyr from memory ; in this 
picture the likeness is less striking. 

Sometime after he had become a monk, his early friend 
Albertinelli returned to him and kept him well informed as 
to the great artistic strife which was then being carried on 
by Michael Angelo and Leonardo da Vinci, and of the 
rising fame of young Raphael. 

Fra Bartolommeo became the acknowledged head of a 
school of painting at San Marco. Here he worked inces- 
santly. Among his first productions is a little treasure, now 
at the Uffizi, the shutters for Donatello’s Madonna. Inside 
the shutters one sees ‘‘The Nativity” and ‘The Circumcis- 
ion ;” outside, ‘*'The Annunciation.” In the same year he 
painted the ‘‘ Virgin and Child” between four saints; he and 
Mariotto worked together on this picture. The grandest of 
the Frate’s compositions painted conjointly with Mariotto is 
the ‘‘ Marriage of Saint Catherine of Siena,” now in the 
Pitti. The Virgin is seated and leans forward to hold the 
standing Child; He turns with charming grace to Saint 
Catherine. Many figures are to the right and left of the 
central group. 
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It would be difficult to enumerate all the works produced 
by Fra Bartolommeo at that time. The most celebrated are 
the following : 

The ‘‘ Enthronement of the Virgin,” in the Uffizi. She 
sits on a throne holding her Son who leans forward towards 
the little Saint John Baptist. Two little nude angels sit at 
the foot of the throne. Angels hover above the principal 
group. Saints of both sexes surround the throne. 

““The Entombment,” in the Pitti palace. The dead Christ 
is supported by his mother and by Saint John, while Mary 
Magdalen encircles his feet with her arms and kisses them. 

The ‘‘ Virgin of Mercy,” at Lucca; the ‘‘ Madonna,” of 
the Hermitage of Saint Petersburg; ‘‘ The Annunciation,” 
‘at the Louvre; and ‘‘The Resurrection,” at the Pitti 
palace. 

The colossal figure of Saint Mark, in the Pitti palace, 
which was painted as an answer to the rumor which said 
his way of painting was mean and-small. This picture was 
brought to Paris at the time of the conquests of the first 
empire. It gives a good idea of the force and grandeur of 
the Frate’s brush, as also does the Saint Vincent. Both of 
these figures were originally painted for the front of San 
Marco. 

Fra Bartolommeo’s compositions are well arranged, his 
figures are firmly drawn, the draperies fall gracefully, 
and although his color is sometimes rather too warm, it is 
usually brilliant. 
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In spite of his regular life, this good monk was doomed 
to die young. He fell alarmingly ill in 1517, so much so 
that he was sent to the baths of San Filippo. He also 
tried Pian *di Mugnone, and painted there a fresco called 
“The Vision of the Saviour to the Magdalen,” which is 
almost equal in power to any of his previous works. 

The baths were unable to restore him to health, and on 
his return to Florence he died, October, 1517. 

His death, at the early age of forty-two, was a great loss 
to the Dominicans, who buried him with honor in San 
Marco. 
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MICHAEL ANGELO BUONARROTI. (1474-1564.) 


MicHAEL ANGELO belonged to the noble family of the 
Canossa. He was born in 1474, in the castle of Caprese. 
His father was displeased by the child’s early developed 
artistic vocation. ‘T’o him a painter seemed little more than 
a workman. But if his will was strong, the boy’s passion 
was stronger. At last the father yielded and took him to 
the studio of Ghirlandajo. This great artist had just at 
that time finished the frescoes at San Gemignano, and was 
- beginning those in the church of Santa Maria-Novella, so 
that Michael Angelo was able to watch his master, and 
he soon understood the difficulties of fresco painting. He 
was only fourteen, but he learned rapidly, making many 
jealous of his early genius. Already his proud, uncompro- 
mising nature made him more feared than loved. 

Before long Ghirlandajo was forced to acknowledge that 
his pupil knew more than he did. It was even said that 
he became so jealous of him that when Lorenzo il Magnifico 
asked him if he knew of a young man capable of resusci- 
tating the neglected art of sculpture, Ghirlandajo at once 
pointed out Michael Angelo, hoping in that way to divert 
his talent from painting. 

Lorenzo had made a collection of antiques in his garden 
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of San Marco, and had placed Bertoldo, a pupil of Dona- 
tello, at the head of his school. Michael Angelo was not 
sorry to turn his attention to sculpture, feeling, as he did, 
far more interest in that branch of art than in painting. 
Lorenzo, well satisfied with Michael Angelo’s first attempts 
at sculpture, took him to his palace, gave him an apartment 
there, and treated him as his son. The young man passed 
four years studying the antiques, surpassing all his fellow- 
students, and already astonishing them by the strength and 
precision of his execution. 

His literary education progressed at the same time. The 
study of poetry was his greatest pastime. He had a real 
gift for reading and commenting on Dante, Petrarch, and 
Boccaccio. Poetry, however, did not divert his attention 
from.the drudging study of anatomy, which soon had no 
secrets for him. 

Michael Angelo became a great favorite with Lorenzo, 
who was able to understand this silent, austere, and gifted 
youth. Michael Angelo deeply appreciated his patron’s 
affection. He always looked back with gratitude to the 
peaceful years spent under the roof of Lorenzo il Magnifico. 

He was only twenty years old when his powerful friend 
died. His extreme youth made many people incredulous as 
to the work he claimed as his. On one occasion he made 
a small statue of a god, and vowed that this beautiful 
piece of sculpture should once for all establish his reputa- 
tion. He broke off one of the arms, and gave the rest of the 
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figure the appearance of an old, recently-excavated statue. 
It was sold as an antique; all agreed in finding it a 
masterpiece ; words were not strong enough to express the 
admiration it provoked. Michael Angelo then, in the 
presence of many people, produced the broken arm. The 
possessor at once changed his opmion and thought himself 
swindled. This little incident was much commented upon. 

While Michael Angelo was working hard at his sculpture, 
he must yet have given some of his time to painting. 
Although there is no document to prove that ‘The Holy 
Family,” ‘‘The Manchester Virgin,” and ‘The Entomb- 
ment of Christ,” were painted at this period of life, their 
execution speaks for itself. The influence of Ghirlandajo is 
so evident that for years some of these pictures were 
attributed to Michael Angelo’s master. These works were 
left quite unfinished, proving that the young artist, in 
those days at least, considered himself rather a sculptor 
than a painter. 

‘©The Manchester Virgin,” which now belongs to the 
National Gallery, is so called because it remained for years 
in the city after which it is named before any one thought 
of ascribing it to Michael Angelo. It is unfinished and 
crude in color; indeed it was this color which caused the 
picture to be attributed to Ghirlandajo, whereas the dignity 
and severity of the composition are characteristics of Michael 
Angelo, and like all his paintings it has almost the look 
of sculpture. It is supposed to have been painted in 1496. 
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In the National Gallery there is another early work of 
his, “‘The Entombment of Christ,” so unfinished that we 
can scarcely look at it with pleasure. The figures are stiff 
and ungainly, and the color is most distressing. 

“The Holy Family,” in the Uffizi, is more finished ; the 
color, although unpleasant, is harmonious in comparison with 
that of the ‘‘Entombment.” It represents the Virgin seated 
on the ground, holding up the infant Jesus to Saint Joseph, 
who stands just behind her, the three figures forming a 
sort of pyramidal group much in vogue in those days. We 
see small nude figures in the background, of such perfec- 
tion of form that they make one think of Greek statuettes 
such as modern excavations have brought to light. They 
have no connection, however, with the principal group. 
The Saint Joseph of this picture was painted from the 
same model as the figure sustaining the dead Christ in the 
““Entombment,” from which it is concluded that the two 
pictures were painted about the same period. 

During these years Michael Angelo was busy making his 
colossal statue of “‘ David,” which was finished in 1504. At 
that time a grand assembly of artists was called to Florence 
to decide where it should be placed. Among these artists 
were Andrea della Robbia; Francesco Granacci, fellow-stu- 
dent of Michael Angelo; David Ghirlandajo, brother to 
Michael Angelo’s master ; Botticelli, Perugino, and Leonardo 
da Vinci, who was perhaps the most enthusiastic in his 
admiration of the young sculptor. He did not then guess 
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that he and Michael Angelo would shortly appear as rivals. 
The following year Michael Angelo received an order to 
fresco a wall in the town hall, called the Palazzo Vecchio, 
while Leonardo da Vinci made designs for the opposite panel. 
Leonardo was already known as a great master; this, there- 
fore, was an opportunity which Michael Angelo determined 
not to neglect. He knew himself to be a strong draughts- 
man, and now he would prove it to the world. IJTis cartoons, 
representing a scene from the War of Pisa, showed a perfect 
mastery of anatomy; the figures were drawn with unusual 
vigor. Benvenuto Cellini, writing on the subject, said: 
“The features, the attitudes, and the movements of the 
nude figures are superior to any produced by ancients or 
moderns.” 

Florence was divided in her opinion.; half the town sided 
with Leonardo, the other half with Michael Angelo ; it was 
an immense triumph for both. It is supposed that. the 
sculptor Baeccio Bandinelli, in his jealous fury at Michael 
Angelo’s success, profited by the public troubles of Florence 
in 1512, and, slipping into the building, destroyed this 
grand drawing. Certain it is that this cartoon. as well as 
the one by Leonardo da Vinci have both perished. 

Julius II. appreciated Michael Angelo’s talent from the 
first, and proved it by employing him as his sculptor. Te 
delighted in this curious man, who, instead of cringing and 
obeying him servilely, resisted his most imperious orders ; 
the Pope respected him and treated him as his equal. In 
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1508 he called Michael Angelo to Rome and ordered him 
to decorate the Sistine chapel. The artist said that he 
was a sculptor and not a painter, and suggested that the 
work should be confided to Raphael; but the order was 
given and had to be executed: no excuse was accepted. 

Michael Angelo, who had helped Ghirlandajo in his 
frescoes, understood the art well, but feeling a little rusty, 
sent to Florence for the best fresco painters, set them 
at work, watched all the preparations, and when he was 
satisfied that his knowledge would return to him with a 
little practice, dismissed his band of painters and had their 
work all effaced. He then shut himself up in the Sistine 
chapel, kept the key, and forbade any one to disturb him. 
He would have no one to help him; he ground his own 
colors, moistened and prepared the walls, and then began 
his task. This incessant toil affected his eyes so much 
that for months afterwards he could not see a drawing 
unless he held it over his head. 

The impatience of the Pope forced Michael Angelo to 
open the chapel in 1509, to show the finished parts to 
the public. The enthusiasm was great. The frescoes caused 
a feeling of surprise and admiration, which they will create 
as long as they last. Julius II. alone ventured to remark 
that some gilding would add to the richness of the effect, 
but Michael Angelo answered: “The persons I have 
painted were poor, and their holy simplicity would be 
shocked by a display of wealth.” 
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When Michael Angelo took possession of the chapel, the 
ceiling was a flat unornamented surface. This ceiling he 
divided into four large compartments and five smaller ones. 
He separated them by means of simulated architecture. 
At each angle of the smaller divisions he seated nude 
figures, each on a sort of pedestal painted in relief. They 
were supposed to represent statues, but so living were they, 
so full of action, that they seemed to personate breathing 
human beings. This bold and original idea of the painter’s 
gave extraordinary depth of perspective to the compositions. 

The frescoes represent subjects from the Old Testament, 
such as the ‘‘Creation of the World;” the ‘‘ Creation of 
Man” and the ‘‘Creation of Eve,” two subjects in one 
compartment ; ‘‘ Adam and Eve under the Tree of Knowl- 


” and ** Adam and Eve Driven from Paradise.” 


edge ; 

The ‘‘ Creation of Eve” is a work of inexpressible charm ; 
none of Raphael’s conceptions are more graceful. Adam is 
asleep, and the woman comes to life at the sound of God’s 
voice. She turns towards her Creator with joined hands, a 
look of astonished joy on her face, thus beginning life by a 
prayer of gratitude. 

The “Creation of Man” is also one of his very grand- 
est compositions. Here, the title is not quite correct ; the 
man materially exists; it is rather the creation of the 
intelligence of man. Adam, already physically perfect, is 
about to receive the life of the soul by the touch of God’s 
finger, which makes of him a complete being. 
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In the simulated architecture Michael Angelo placed, 
besides the nude figures representing statues, seven prophets 
and five sibyls, which are all inspired and poetical works. 
They are much larger than nature, but are drawn in such 
perfection, and are so harmonious in movement, that they 
neither bewilder the view nor interfere with the pictures. 
They are supposed to be mere accessories, and yet each one is 
a masterpiece in itself. We have chosen ‘‘the Libyan Sibyl” 
as a specimen of the work done in the Sistine chapel, and as 
being perhaps the most lovable of these inspired women. 
The position is so original that any other painter would have 
made her affectedly exaggerated. Michael Angelo, in this 
figure, proves how strikingly he could unite force and strength 
of execution to great sweetness and delicacy. The sibyl’s 
arms and shoulders are bare ; she holds up an immense book 
with her powerful hands, while she turns from us, dis- 
playing all the beauty of her elegant figure. The hands, 
arms, and feet are wonderfully painted ; the strange costume 
she wears is most appropriate, and the folds fall back with the 
grace of the antique. The color is rich and subdued, very 
different from that in his early pictures. 

It is said that in 1511 the Pope, in his impatience to see 
this work, which was then finished, disguised himself as a 
workman and entered the chapel. Michael Angelo, having 
recognized his Holiness, hid himself, and let a great plank 
fall within a few feet of the curious pontiff; then, fearing the 
wrath of the irascible Pope, left Rome. He wrote to Julius II. 
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asking for pardon, but refusing to return to Rome ; he begged 
the Pope to choose some other sculptor who might finish the 
works already commenced. They met later in Bologna, when 
the Pope took possession of that city. The Cardinal Soderini, 
wishing to protect Michael Angelo, on introducing him to the 
Pontiff said, ‘“‘ Holiness, pardon him, for such people under- 
stand nothing but their art.” Julius indignantly rebuked 
the cardinal, saying that the only ill-mannered person 
present was himself, and ordered him away. Having thus 
satisfied his anger, he turned smilingly upon his favorite 
artist, and gave him his blessing. He then ordered him to 
make his statue in bronze, but did not live to see it 
finished. 

Under the following pontificates Michael Angelo scarcely 
touched a pencil, his constant occupation as sculptor and 
architect absorbing all his time and energy. 

In 1535, Paul III. named him architect, sculptor, and 
painter of the Vatican, and once more he was obliged to 
work in the Sistine chapel. The Pope wanted the two ends 
of the chapel to be decorated ; one was to represent the 
‘Last Judgment,” and the other ‘The Fall of the Angels.” 

The Pope, knowing that Michael Angelo had made studies 
for these subjects, went in person, accompanied by ten 
cardinals to ask him to set to work at once, adding that 
he wished these compositions to be executed in oil. This, 
however, he could not obtain, for Michael Angelo declared 
oil-painting fit only for women and idle men. He asked 
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‘permission to finish the tomb of Julius II. before beginning 
anything new; but to this the Pope would not listen. 

No other subject could better have suited Michael Angelo 
than the Last Judgment; it gave him an opportunity of 
displaying his knowledge of the human form, and the anger 
of God was a subject well fitted to excite his tragic imagina- 
tion, nourished as it had been by the reading of Dante and 
the precepts of Savonarola. He worked eight years, and as 
the picture was nearly finished it was seen by the Pope and 
his master of ceremonies, called Biaggio. The Pope turned to 
his attendant and asked his opinion. Biaggio answered that 
such a display of the nude was better suited to a bath 
establishment than to a chapel. Michael Angelo, who was 
not of a tender nature, revenged himself by painting Biaggio 
as Midas, with ass’s ears, among the damned. The poor. 
master of ceremonies complained to the Pope, and asked to 
have his portrait effaced. ‘‘ Where has he placed you?” 
asked the Pope. ‘‘In Hell,” was the answer.  ‘‘ Were you 
in Purgatory my prayers might have effect, but I have no 
power over the damned ;” and to this day Biaggio remains 
there, with his ass’s ears. 

The “Last Judgment” was unveiled for public view on 
Christmas day, 1541, and Michael Angelo had the satisfaction 
of feeling that he was appreciated. This fresco has been 
much injured by time as well as by the smoke of candles, 
and the upper part is now cut off by architectural ornaments ; 
this missing part represented God Almighty and the Holy 
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Ghost, which completed the composition. The picture as it 
was first seen is known only by some ancient copies made 
before the end of the fifteenth century. | 

The painting of the ‘Last Judgment” differs greatly 
from that of the ceiling. Thirty years had elapsed between 
the execution of these two works, years which doubtless 
had added much to Michael Angelo’s scientific knowledge, 
but had also robbed him of the freshness of youth. He 
began this last fresco with great sadness at heart. Vittoria 
Colonna, who had long been his ideal of womanhood, had 
just died, his other friends were also dying one after 
the other, and he was beginning to feel himself old and 
alone. 

Vittoria Colonna exercised such a beneficial influence over 
Michael Angelo, that her fame deserves to go hand in 
hand with that of the strange man who, even during his 
lifetime, was an enigma to most observers. For fifteen 
years this woman was his ideal of perfection. Until 
Michael Angelo met her he had a certain contempt for all 
women, but in Vittoria Colonna he recognized a spirit equal 
to his own, which surprised, charmed, and _ satisfied him. 
When they first met she was the widow of the Marquese di 
Pescara, past her youth, and yet young in comparison with 
him. At that age their friendship was more intellectual 
than passionate; he loved her truly, but in a spiritual and 
religious way. Their correspondence all turns upon phi- 
losophy, religion, and reformation, relieved here and there 
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by tender inquiries about work then in hand. She lived in 
a convent, occupying herself with doing good to those who 
came within her influence. It is strange that Michael 
Angelo should not have left us a striking portrait of a 
person who was all in all to him. An unsatisfactory draw- 
ing which he made of her, colored by Marcello Venusti, 
represents a tall woman seated, dressed in black velvet, 
with a widow’s white veil. There is a portrait by Raphael 
in the Tribune, under the name of the Fornarina, which 
some suppose to be Vittoria Colonna, but there is nothing 
to prove it to be so. She died at the age of fifty-six, 
leaving Michael Angelo inconsolable. At first it was thought 
he would lose his senses. 

Besides his constant occupation as a sculptor, Michael 
Angelo had for seventeen years been chief architect of the 
church of Saint Peter. Many cabals had been formed 
against him ; the young men thought that he lived very long, 
and that as he advanced in age he should yield his place 
to others. He was not destined to see Saint Peter’s 
finished ; he left such precise directions, however, that after 
his death the architect could make no serious mistakes. 

He, who greatly longed to see Florence once more, died 
in Rome of a protracted, low fever. Only his remains, were 
taken to Florence, his native place, and royal honors were 
there paid to his memory. 

He was not as universally regretted as Raphael, for his 
death was in the order of nature; still many had reason to 
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miss his silent generosity. It is said that once, when in 
Venice, he witnessed a scene between a young fisherman 
and the father of his intended bride, who refused to give her 
to her lover until he could earn two thousand ducats. 
Michael Angelo opened his portfolio, drew on a sheet of 
paper a hand so beautiful that the bystanders were amazed. 
** Fisherman,” said he, ‘‘ carry this to the palace of Saint 
Mark, to Pietro Bembo, and tell him an unknown artist 
wishes for two thousand ducats. The money is for you, and 
Maria shall be your wife.” The poor man soon returned 
with the gold pieces; Michael Angelo’s hand had procured 
his happiness. The fisherman was Antonio Barbarigo, who 
later became one of Venice’s celebrated generals. 

Michael Angelo excelled in the three arts of sculpture, 
painting, and architecture, in each of which he executed 
works, any one of which would have been enough to 
immortalize him. It has often been said that his ideal in 
each branch of art contained the elements of the dissolution 
which followed so rapidly; but is he to be blamed because 
his pupils were unable to understand his instructions? He 
had the sorrow of witnessing the lowering of the standard 
of painting. He was the first to perceive the errors of 
Rosso, who was a man of energy and imagination, but 
who did great harm by seeking for effect in strange, empty 
compositions. Ile was the first again to warn his countrymen 
against Agnolo Bronzino, whose conventional and affected 
religious compositions show the tendency of the day. He 
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was not blind either to the faults of his biographer and 
friend Vasari, for he saw that his works belonged hopelessly 
to the decadence. Although Michael Angelo lived to see 
this beginning of the rapid decline of art, surely his strong, 
earnest talent did not help on the universal ruin. 

Michael Angelo was not only the great artist we all 
admire; he was a patriot; his country was very near his 
heart ; and he followed all the political events of his time 
with passion. In this he was very unlike Raphael, who was 
only a spectator; Michael Angelo was an actor in all the 
contemporary tragedies. At last he was called upon to fortify 
and defend Florence against her enemies. If he did not 
succeed, it was at least not his patriotism which was at 
fault, for he had known the excitement of war and 
shared in the despair and hatred caused by defeat. He was 
therefore not only an artist, but a true man in the largest 
sense of the word, and as such, in spite of his harshness, his 
jealousy, and his unlovable words, his nature was far more 
interesting and complete than that of Raphael, who was an 
artist to the exclusion of many strong human qualities. 


\ Aree 
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RAPHAEL SANZIO. (1483-1520.) 


RAPHAEL, the painter of eternal youth, and of peaceful joy 
and beauty, is the artist that all lovers of art agree in placing 
at the head of the Italian Renaissance. He stands alone, 
a mortal apart from the rest of mankind, a_ privileged 
being, a spoiled child of nature to whom no gifts were 
denied. Other men worked and struggled before reaching 
fame. Raphacl was spared this effort, for instinct, aided 
by a powerful intelligence, taught him at once all that 
others painfully acquired. In spite of reason or morality 
we turn with admiration, almost with adoration, to this 
unique nature, which fascinates us by the qualities we covet, 
and which Raphael possessed. His life was all sunshine. 
He was even spared moral and physical suffering, which 
form the reverse of the medal of apparent happiness. 
This may account for his turning away instinctively from 
what was ugly or even sorrowful in nature. He lacked 
a certain sympathy with human suffering which oftenest 
comes from sorrow endured. Tis works are serene rather 
than tender. 

His whole existence was one triumph; such a life as, 
had he been consulted, he would doubtless have chosen, 


even on the condition of so early a death. 
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He was devoted to study and painting. He lived among 
learned men who inspired him with high and _ noble 
thoughts. He was the wonder of his century, and yet his 
talent remained firm and unspoiled by flattery. He passed 
through this life like a meteor, leaving a brilliant, solid, 
and substantial work as proof of his passage. Human bliss 
could go no farther. 

Raphael was born in 1483 at Urbino, a little town in 
Umbria. The Duke and Duchess of Urbino were celebrated 
for their love of art; men of letters and science were 
always welcome at their court. Giovanni Santi, or Sanzio, 
Raphael’s father, occupied an honorable position as court 
poet and painter. His son was therefore surrounded by 
paints and brushes from his babyhood, and was taught to 
draw as soon as he could hold a pencil. His mother died 
when he was quite a child, and he was little more when 
his father also died. In after life the duke was pleased 
to speak of his early interest in the boy, who, in his first 
youth, needed no other recommendation than his own pretty 
face and winning ways. 

Raphael was still very young when his uncle, who had 
charge of him, decided to place him in a school of painting ; 
and thus he left Urbino for Perugia, to become the pupil 
of Perugino. Here he showed at once his wonderful apti- 
tude for absorbing all knowledge as soon as it was placed 
at his disposal. He could learn in a few days that which 
took long months for others to understand, and it seems 
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almost as though the presentiment of. an early death forced 
him to make the most of his time. He had not been many 
years in his studio before he learned all that Perugino was 
capable of teaching him. It is often difficult to distinguish 
the master’s originals from the pupil’s copies. His wonder- 
ful precision and firmness of drawing led Perugino to trust 
him, at a very early period, with the execution of his 
pictures. It was, however, a question whether he would 
ever be anything better than a perfect pupil. 

Raphael’s placid nature was much stirred by the dramatic 
political events which took place in Perugia just at the 
close of the fifteenth century. The Baglioni faction ruled 
the city without opposition. Astorre Baglioni had just 


*married Lavinia Colonna. The festivities were of the 


grandest. In the midst of public rejoicing Astorre was 
informed of a conspiracy headed by his enemy Grifone, who 
almost at the same moment rushed with his armed men into 
the city, massacring Astorre, his relations, and all who resisted. 
The bodies of the dead were stripped and dragged into the 
streets. Giovan Paulo escaped, gathered his friends around 
him, and marched with a troop of eight hundred men to 
Perugia, where he forced an entrance. He was met by 
Grifone, but Paulo disdained to touch the murderer of his 
kinsman Astorre, and preferred to see him cut down by his 
men. A general massacre followed, and the next day Giovan 
Paulo took possession of the Baglioni palace. 

The scenes which Raphael witnessed helped him in the 
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composition of his most famous fresco, called ‘‘ Heliodorus,” 
in the Vatican. Giovan Paulo armed must have served 
for his model of Saint George of the Hermitage as well 
as for ‘‘ Heliodorus.” The drawings in his sketch-book 
for the ‘‘ Massacre of the Innocents” also date from that 
period. 

At that time his friend and fellow-student, Pinturicchio, 
was about to leave for Sienna in order to decorate the public 
library, which was beautifully frescoed by him. He took 
Raphael with him to help in the work. Raphael was 
fascinated by Sienna. It was the opening of a new world 
to him. He was enchanted by the group of the ‘‘ Graces ” 
just discovered. It was a copy, by some Roman, of a 
Greek masterpiece. ‘The group was in a mutilated condition ; 
the head of the central figure was gone, one of its legs 
was broken below the knee, and the arms of all three were 
wanting. ‘The drawing he made from this group was his 
first homage to antiquity, which later exercised so great an 
influence on his talent. 

On his return to Perugia he painted “Saint Michael,” 
‘Saint George,” and ‘Apollo and Marsyas,” all of which 
are now in the Louvre. There is in Venice a red-pencil 
drawing by Raphael which was probably the study for 
this ‘‘ Apollo and Marsyas.” These three little masterpieces 
were painted entirely by his own hand in his purest and most 
classical style. On the completion of this work he returned 
for a few months to Urbino, where he was received with 
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enthusiasm. He was in all respects suited to this little 
court, so elegant in manners and refined in taste, and it 
was easy to imagine how anxious the duke was to retain 
him. He had not yet seen Florence, however, and he 
thought life could not really begin for him until he had 
visited that vast museum of art. 

Florence was a revelation to him, as already had been 
Perugia and Sienna. He arrived just in time to assist at 
the artistic tournament between Michael Angelo and Leonardo 
da Vinci. These two artists had been commissioned by the 
city to decorate a room in the town hall. Leonardo da 
Vinci chose as his subject an impetuous charge of calvalry at 
the battle of Anghiari; Michael Angelo an episode from 
the War of Pisa, where the Florentine soldiers are surprised 
by the enemy while bathing, and rush wildly for their 
clothes and their arms. These two compositions, equally 
admired at that time, haye both perished, but Raphael was 
there to study and profit by them. Leonardo influenced 
him more than Michael Angelo, the terrible force of whose 
talent he was not yet able to appreciate. It was only 
years later, after Raphael had seen Michael Angelo’s frescoes 
in the Sistine chapel, that he understood that great artist’s 
genius, and was almost painfully startled by it. 

While in Florence, Raphael painted the portrait of Madda- 
lena Doni, which is now in the Pitti. This portrait proves 
how intently he had studied the ‘‘Mona Lisa” by da Vinci. 
Maddalena, although not answering entirely to our idea of 
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beauty, became Raphael’s ideal; he felt her charm, and for 
years she was the type of all his Madonnas. 

Much as Raphael profited by his sojourn in Florence, it 
was not there that his talent was destined to develop. He 
was not akin by temperament to the turbulent young men 
with whom he associated —he did not share their ardent 
passions ; that which was already nearest his heart was his 
love of painting. He was not appreciated in Florence. In 
the eyes of his contemporaries he appeared as a gifted 
young artist, a promise for the future — no more. The only 
master who seems at that time to have understood his bril- 
liant qualities was the old friend and companion of Savona- 
rola, now retired to a convent, Fra Bartolommeo. The two 
delicate, beauty-loving natures sympathized at once. 

Raphael, in spite of his real modesty, doubtless suffered 
in consequence of this want of success. He was not idle, 
however, for he painted an ‘‘ Entombment of Christ,” now 
in the Borghese gallery; the ‘‘ Bella Giardiniera,” now in 
the Louvre ; the ‘‘ Madonna,” in the Pesth Museum, and 
many other easel pictures. 

The period of discouragement did not last long for Ra- 
phael. Julius II. offered him employment in Rome. Bra- 
mante, who was the Pope’s favorite architect, often spoke of 
a young relative of his called Raphael, whose talent would 
doubtless enchant the Pope ; and he would often add, ‘‘ Your 
Holiness should try Raphael.” The Pope, skeptical at first 
about this supposed genius, at last yielded, and consented to 
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give him at least a chance of success. Bramante lost no 
time in letting Raphael know of his good fortune. The 
young man left Florence with a feeling of relief. At last 
he was to have an opportunity of producing some of the 
compositions about which he had already dreamed. 

Julius II. cherished grand plans in art as well as in 
politics. It was his ambition to make of the Vatican the 
richest and most artistic palace in the world. When he 
saw for the first time the fresco just executed by Raphael, 
called “The Dispute of the Holy Sacrament,” he was 
entirely carried away by his enthusiasm. He was not the 
only one who then appreciated the young master. All 
agreed that this work showed him to be a pupil of 
Perngino, but a pupil vastly superior to his master. 

No wonder this composition astonished the Pope and 
his surroundings. The fresco, although arranged according 
to tradition, showing us heaven and earth in the same 
picture, must have seemed, in comparison to the religious 
compositions of the older masters, very bold in the group- 
ing of its personages; these are all very living and full 
of movement. The upper part of the picture represents 
God the Father, surrounded by innumerable figures rapt 
in adoration; some are singing His praises and others 
silent from awe. A little lower sits Christ, with out- 
stretched hands; on the left Saint John the Baptist shows 
the Redeemer to the world; on the right the Virgin sits 
leaning forward with clasped arms in an attitude of pro- 
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found attention ; her head is covered in the ancient Byzan- 
tine style. At their feet sit twelve patriarchs, prophets, 
and apostles. The calm celestial happiness of these figures, 
enjoying the security of heaven, forms a strong contrast 
with the aspect of the figures grouped around the altar. 
Here, religious indignation gives the defenders of the Eu- 
charist a fierce expression ; all seem to discuss the subject 
with equal fire and passion. Among these learned contro- 
vertialists we recognize Fra Angelico, Sait Thomas Aquinas, 
Dante, Savonarola, and old bald-headed Bramante. 

Raphael was at last perfectly happy; he not only had 
an opportunity of working according to his own fancy, but 
he was again able to acquire knowledge. He who was so 
struck by a fragment of ancient art at Sienna was now 
surrounded by masterpieces recently excavated ; he lived in 
the midst of the antiques, and, besides, became the 
companion as well as pupil of learned men who not only 
loved antiquity, but who could explain it and make it 
clear to Raphael’s mind. His literary education had been 
much neglected on account of his early precocity, and he 
therefore listened, questioned, reflected, and learned many 
things, which vastly interested him. By his amiability, 
his .modesty, and his penetrating charm, as well as by 
his wonderful intelligence, he gained all hearts and 
sympathies, 

The “Dispute” was followed by the ‘“‘School of Athens” 
and ‘ Parnassus,” and the decoration of the ceiling of the 
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same room where these compositions were seen. With each 
work his talent developed; the drawing became firmer, the 
painting more harmonious. His reputation increased with 
each day; pupils pressed around him to profit by his 
instructions and to share a little of his glory. 

Julius Il. was more than satisfied, and ordered his painter 
to decorate another room, which, from its most celebrated 
fresco, took the name of ‘‘ Heliodorus.” This fresco repre- 
sents Heliodorus in the act of entering into the temple, 
where he had resolved to possess himself of the treasure. 
He is prevented from penetrating further by the angels, 
who, in their righteous anger, pursue him with stinging 
scourges. The high priest kneels at the altar, resigned to 
die at his post, while the crowd is struck with a panic. 
The figures of the angels are so lightly poised that it is 
difficult to decide whether they are running or flying. 
Raphael, in his desire to please his patron, rather marred 
the effect of his composition by introducing the figure of 
Julius Il. To the Pope this story of Heliodorus was but 
a sort of parable of the expulsion of the French, whom 
he most cordially hated. His struggle with Louis XII. had 
greatly exasperated him, and it was a satisfaction to sce 
himself represented in this picture, seated on his pontifical 
chair, assisting at the defeat of the enemy. 

With this fresco of the expulsion of Heliodorus from the 
temple Raphael attained the highest limit of his powers. 
He was still able to do his work himself; he was not yet 
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so pressed by occupation as to be obliged to content him- 
self with making the cartoons and allowing his pupils to 
finish the pictures ; his time of apprenticeship was over ; he 
was in his thirtieth year, in the full vigor of his talent 
and intelligence. He was unconscious that the great Michael 
Angelo was at work in the Sistine chapel; his mind was 
therefore troubled by no jealousy. The Heliodorus fresco 
seems to represent living people, so supple and easy are the 
attitudes. Even in the midst of the dramatic action there 
is no exaggeration, no contortion, no seeking after. theat- 
rical effects. This is an example of the greatest perfec- 
tion attained by the Italian renaissance, and perfection is 
always the forerunner of a decline. .The frescoes of the 
Sistine chapel were soon to disturb Raphael’s serenity, and 
the time was approaching when he was to yield to the 
desire of representing force by violence, and thus to con- 
tribute his share to the approaching decadence. The best 
specimens of Raphael’s talent date from this period, 1512. 
After having seen the Sistine chapel, Raphael wished to 
equal if not surpass Michael Angelo. The result of this 
mistake was the ‘‘Mass of Bolsene,” which he painted 
quite in the beginning of the pontificate of Leo X., suc- 
cessor of Julius Ii. The ‘‘Incendio del Borgo” followed. 
In this fresco there is a beautiful female figure; the rest of 
the composition was probably executed by his pupils. Then 
he painted ‘‘'The Coronation of Charlemagne,” where the great 
king is represented with the features of Francis I. of France. \/ 
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After painting ‘‘ Heliodorus,” Raphael, by way of rest, 
painted the ‘‘ Madonna of Foligno,” now in the Vatican ; 
the ‘‘Galatea,” of the Farnesina Palace ; ‘Christ bearing 
His Cross,” known as the ‘‘Spasimo,” now in Madrid ; 
the ‘‘ Madonna della Sedia,” in the Pitti; “Saint Cecilia,” 


” in the Church 


in Bologna; the fresco of ‘‘the Four Sibyls, 
of the Pace, in Rome; and the ‘‘ Madonna of Saint Six- 
tus,” now in Dresden, in which the Madonna and Child 
are the most beautiful ever painted ; the expressions seem 
almost too celestial to have been made by human hands. 
Raphael is most remarkable for expression, especially in 
his incomparable Madonnas. In their faces there is an 
angelic sweetness and tenderness, in which human frailty 
and passion are purified by the sanctity of religion. We 
have chosen the “‘ Madonna di Foligno,” as being perhaps 
the most typical of his Virgins. She is seated, holding 
the Infant Jesus, who almost slips from her arms in the 
prettiest and most baby-like fashion. The attitude of the 
mother shows perfect grace and ease; her feet rest on 
clouds. She is surrounded by heads of angels, which peep 
softly through the clouds. On the earth, far below, the 
town of Foligno is seen in the background. A little nude 
angel, holding an inscription, occupies the center of the 
picture ; to the left Saint John the Baptist stands, point- 
ing to the Virgin, Saint Francis kneels in an attitude of 
humble prayer ; to the right kneels Sigismondi, with clasped 
hands, while a bearded saint places his hand on the donor’s 
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head, turning it up toward the apparition. The Virgin 
and Child naturally form the most interesting part of the 
picture. 

This work was ordered in 1512, by Sigismondi de’ Conti. 
He had it painted in accordance with a vow he had made 
during the siege of Foligno. It formed at one time the 
greatest treasure of the Ara-Coli church, in Rome. It 
was taken to France at the time of the First Empire, but 
was restored to Rome in 1815. It was then placed in the 
Vatican, where it still remains. 


The ‘‘ Madonna della Seggiola” is of quite a different type 
from the Foligno one; it is, however, equally celebrated and 
more universally known, having been reproduced so often. 
Three figures are pressed together on a very small canvas, 
but they are so naturally and gracefully grouped that the 
size of the picture is not noticed. The Virgin leans over 
her Son, whom she encircles with her arms. This is the 
only ‘‘ Madonna” by Raphael that looks up, which perhaps 
gives her a less virginal expression. Her costume also is 
unusual; she wears rich, brilliantly-colored stuffs. The 
Infant Jesus has a divine expression —a little sad, as if His 
whole life of suffering was present to His mind. Saint 


John the Baptist looks at the child-Christ with sympathetic 
eyes. 


Raphael was already at work on the cartoons for the 
celebrated ‘‘Galatea,” that vision of perfect loveliness, when 
he was named architect-in-chief of Saint Peter’s, to replace 
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Bramante, who had just died. This added a heavy charge 
to his already numberless occupations. Besides this honor, 
he was made superintendent of all artistic works executed 
in the Vatican. He even designed the mosaics for the 
floors, the stuffs for the draperies. No expense was spared 
in satisfying his demands; but he was called upon to see 
that all his orders were promptly and well executed. Lis 
presence everywhere and at the same moment was impe- 
riously demanded ; Leo X. accepted no excuse ; fatigue in 
his favorite artist was not tolerated. It is therefore not 
astonishing that the work was often hurriedly sketched and 
indifferently executed by pupils, who, in their turn, were 
hurried by their young master. ~Giulio Romano was the 
favorite of these pupils, and was intrusted with the direc- 
tion of his companions. His work is always recognizable 
by the dark, heavy shadows which he used far too liberally, 
especially in the draperies. The ‘‘Holy Family,” painted 
for Francis I. in 1518, and now in the Louvre, is a specimen 
of his work. Raphael certainly made the design and gave 
the finishing touches, but that was all. 

In 1520, Raphael finished the famous cartoons now in 
London. They represent subjects from the Gospels and the 
Acts of the Apostles. These cartoons occupy a room by 
themselves in the South Kensington Museum, and well 
they deserve all the care which is now bestowed upon them. 
When Raphael composed them he was in the full strength 
and vigor of his genius. They were merely intended to 
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serve for the making of tapestries, and Raphael neglected 
some of the details and was not over-particular about the 
color; but the scenes represented are so living, and all 
the movements are so natural, that we seem to assist at 
events in real life. These cartoons, although much injured 
by time, have not been restored, and therefore bear the 
impress of the master’s own hand, and for that reason 
speak to us more directly than even finished works often 
do. While looking at them we feel almost personally 
acquainted with the great genius who composed them. 
They were bought by Rubens in 1629, for Charles I. of 
England. They were ordered by Leo X., and the tapestries 
made from them were executed in Flanders. 

After looking with admiration at the cartoons now in 
London, let us return to Florence, to the Pitti Palace, 
where we shall find another of Raphael’s finest works, ‘‘ The 
Vision of Kzekiel.” 'This admirable picture is one of the 
smallest Raphael ever painted, and yet it is justly considered 
one of his boldest and most masterly achievements. God the 
Father is represented as a Jupiter, seated on an eagle, with 
an inspired face, hair and beard blown back by the winds, 
and arms extended as in the act of blessing the world. Two 
beautiful and triumphant angels sustain his arms. Two 
winged animals seem to support the whole group, carrying it 
safely through the air. One angel, with crossed arms, seems 
placed there only to adore the Creator of the World. In 
this draped, winged angel we find all Raphael’s grace and 
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the mark of his 


sweetness. It is his signature, as it were 
peculiar and inimitable genius in a work which, from its 
vigor and grandeur of composition, might have vied with 
the frescoes of Michael Angelo himself. Unfortunately, 
Raphael, satisfied with the composition of this group, and 
over-worked as he was at that time, allowed Giulio Romano 
or some other of his pupils to finish the picture. This 
accounts for the heavy and hard color, which detracts 
greatly from the effect. This ‘‘ Vision of LEzckicl” ° was 
painted for the Count Ercolani, of Bologna, about 1618 ; 
two years after Raphael painted the ‘‘ Saint Cecilia” for 
the city. 

Raphael’s last work was the ‘‘ Transfiguration,” which was 
ordered by the Cardinal Giulio de’ Medici, as an altar-piece 
for the church of Narbonne, of which place he was arch- 
bishop. The picture was never destined to grace the church 
of Narbonne. Raphael died before it was finished, and it is 
now in the Vatican.’ The upper part of the picture was 
entirely painted by him. The figures of Christ and the two 
prophets ‘and the three disciples are surrounded by the most 
exquisite atmosphere imaginable. The color is better than in 
any other work by Raphael—so pure and clear as to make a 
striking contrast to the lower part of the picture, which 
was probably painted by Giulio Romano. ‘This work was 
placed above Raphael’s head as he lay on his death-bed. 
The contrast between this living picture and the inanimate 
face below produced uncontrollable grief in all who saw it. 
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The ‘Transfiguration ” was carried in the procession which 
followed him to the church of the Rotonda, where he was 
buried. 

Raphael had been so generally loved during his life, and 
his death at the early age of thirty-seven was so unex- 
pected, that not only in Rome but over all Italy his loss 
was looked upon as a national misfortune. 
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ANDREA VANNUCCHI, CALLED DEL SARTO. 
(1487-1530.) 


ANDREA was the son of a tailor, as his name ‘“ DEL 
Sarto” shows. Before he could read he was apprenticed to 
a goldsmith, and his cleverness in drawing soon attracted 
the attention of Barile, who was an indifferent painter but 
a good master. Later he studied under Piero di Cosimo, 
who though an uncouth man, was of great use to the young 
student in teaching him the harmony of color. Andrea was 
no docile pupii te his master’s instructions; he preferred to 
study the frescoes of Masaccio and Ghirlandajo; and 
he copied the famous cartoons of Leonardo da Vinci and 
the works of Michael Angelo. This early study of the 
strong painters soon formed Andrea’s talent. The brother- 
hood of the Servi, having discovered the young artist’s 
capacity, bound him by contract to paint three frescoes in 
their convent. Andrea scarcely noticed how small was to 
be the pay, for he was overjoyed at being treated like a 
man and appreciated as a painter. He at once set to work 
composing scenes from the life of Saint Philip. Eleven years 
later he painted again in the same cloisters, so that one 
can study the difference in the style of his painting. Time 
has dealt severely with these frescoes, but they are still most 
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attractive and interesting compositions. They are now pro- 
tected by glass. The frescoes of Saint Philip had scarcely 
been finished when commissions poured in upon Andrea from 
many patrons. For the convent of the Servi he painted an 
«‘ Annunciation” for rather better pay, and decorated the 
refectory. 

He was now known as one of the best fresco painters 
of his day, and was soon equally esteemed as a painter 
in oil. Michael Angelo, who was not easily pleased, 
expressed great admiration for his talent, and speaking of 
him to Raphael said: ‘‘There is a little fellow in Florence 
who will bring sweat to your brow if ever he is engaged 
in great works.” 

At this time Andrea painted for several religious com- 
munities, as well as for rich amateurs. Many of his 
pictures are now in public galleries. The Pitti Palace 
possesses sixteen, most of which are very good specimens of 
his talent. They include “The Dispute of the Doctrine of 
the Trinity,” “The Entombment of Christ,” and a charming, 
graceful Madonna holding the Child, surrounded by saints, 
with two dear little angels at her feet. 

Some of his pictures were taken to France, where 
King Francis I. admired them so much that he determined 
to fix Andrea at his court. THis offer was so tempting that 
in 1518 del Sarto left his country, and what was harder for 
him, his beautiful wife, who was the torment of his life, 
but whom nevertheless he loved passionately. He began his 
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career in France by a portrait of the baby Dauphin, for 
which the king gave him a purse of three hundred gold 
pieces. This was followed by the ‘“ Pietd,” now in the 
Belvedere in Vienna, in which the dead Christ is mourned 
over by the Virgin and two angels. 

He also painted the ‘* Charity” which is in the Louvre. 
It represents a woman seated on a grassy mound, with 
children about her, forming an agreeable pyramid. ‘The 
woman is young, and full of affectionate solicitude. She 
would not do as a representation of modern charity, for she 
is not discriminating; on the contrary, she is willing to 
help all who call upon her, not caring whether the beggars 
are worthy of help or not. She is blind to moral distinc- 
tions, and only sees that they are in want. The landscape 
background has a breezy, out-door look about it. The 
child with auburn curls, sleeping at her feet, is full of 
charming grace; indeed, all the children he ever painted 
have a pleading look which is very taking. Their attitudes, 
in appearance so simple, are most carefully drawn. His 
children have many of the qualities so much admired in 
Raphael’s. The color of this particular picture is not as 
warm and brilliant as usual with Del Sarto; the red dress 
and blue cloak have a faded look. Perhaps for that reason 
the accompanying charming engraving of it gives the full 
merits of the picture. It was painted on wood, and was 
one of the first pictures transferred from wood to canvas. 

Andrea del Sarto was enjoying life at court when a letter 
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from his wife, who with some show of reason complained 
of being abandoned, so troubled him that he gave up every- 
thing, and announced his resolution of leaving at once for 
Italy. He swore, however, most solemnly that he would 
return in a few months. Francis I. believed him, and, 
trusting to his honor, confided to him a large sum of 
money with which to buy Italian works of art for the 
royal private collection. 

Finding himself once more with his wife, Andrea forgot 
all duty in the pleasure of indulging his beautiful Lucre- 
aia. Nothing was spared ; life was a continual festival to 
them ; money slipped through their fingers as easily as if 
it could never come to an end. A_ beautiful house was 
built and furnished, but when they moved into it Andrea 
was a little startled to find that the large sum intrusted 
to him by the king had gone with the rest. His wife 
quieted his conscience as best she could, and he but too 
willingly forgot his unpardonable breach of confidence. 

In 1520, del Sarto, feeling sure he would not be pur- 
sued by the king, abandoned all idea of returning to Paris. 
He renewed his old relations with the brotherhood of the 
Scalzo, where he composed the allegories of ‘‘ Faith, Hope, 
and Charity,” ‘‘ The Dance of Salome,” and the pictures 
illustrating the life of Saint Joseph which are now in 
the Pitti. In 1525 he painted his masterpiece, a fresco over 
the entrance door of the church of the Annunziata, known 
all over the world as ‘“‘The Madonna del Sacco.” The atti- 
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tudes and expressions, and the arrangement of the draperies 
in this work prove him to have been a very great master. 
The last years of Del Sarto were taken up with the 
completion of altar-pieces. He found time, however, to paint 
a portrait of his wife, Lucrezia, which is now in the Madrid 
Gallery. This portrait has. often been compared to the 
Mona Lisa of Leonardo da Vinci. It is certainly one of 
the most beautiful portraits of a woman that can be seen. 
Andrea del Sarto eviderttly had her image strongly impressed 
on his mind, for all his ‘‘ Madonnas” resemble this portrait. 
Had he sent it to Francis I. in atonement for his breach 
of confidence, he would doubtless have been pardoned, and 
he might thus have spared himself all the misery of remorse 
which greatly embittered the last years of his life. 
Florence, after the siege of 1529, sustained against her 
Spanish and Italian enemies leagued against the republic, 
was obliged to capitulate ; and the victorious army entered 
the town, bringing with them the pest. Andrea was one 
of the victims. He fell ill, and died, at forty-three years 
of age, in 1530, abandoned by his wife and even by his 


physicians, such was the terror the malady inspired. 
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ANGIOLO BRONZINO. (1502-1572.) 


ANGIOLO DI Cosimo, surnamed Bronzino, was born about 
1502 at Monticello, near Florence. He had a nephew, who 
became a painter and was also known as Bronzino, who is 
sometimes mistaken for his uncle, although he had less 
talent. Angiolo di Cosimo’s family was poor, but managed 
to give him an elementary education and then placed him 
under the charge of Pontorno, who had studied under 
Andrea del Sarto. This painter had the reputation of being 
a hater of mankind. His treatment of his new pupil 
would lead us to mistrust ready-made reputations. Whether 
Angiolo’s nature was sweeter than that of his other pupils, 
or whether his talent was sympathetic to his master, we 
do not know; certain it is that this unloving man _ took 
an immense fancy to Bronzino, and as soon as_ possible 
associated him in all his works, and never afterwards 
undertook a new fresco without consulting him. It was 
therefore at an early period of his life that Bronzino came 
in contact with the Medici family, for they were the patrons 
of Pontorno, 

At that time simplicity of composition was out of date, 
and Bronzino early contracted an elaborate style of painting. 
His overladen religious compositions, and _ his mythological 
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scenes crowded with smiling nude figures in many _tor- 
mented attitudes, seemed to the public marks of genius. 
The principal picture at this phase of his talent was 
“The Descent of Christ into Hell,” now in the Uffizi, 
which, although painted as an altar-piece, is certainly 
better suited to a public gallery than to a church. In 
this picture Bronzino thought more of the drawing of his 
figures than of the subject he was treating. He produced 
a correct but uninspired composition. There is also a large 
picture of his in the National Gallery, which represents 
“Venus and Cupid,” in which too many figures are 
crowded ; it gives an impression that the canvas is too 
small for the subject. It was painted for Francis I. 
Having spoken of the weak side of his talent, we turn 
with pleasure to admire in Bronzino the great portrait- 
painter. After leaving his master, Bronzino devoted himself 
to this branch of his art. The portraits of Bartolommeo 
Panciatichi and his wife are amongst the best in the Uffizi 
Gallery. The Pitti, and the museums of Paris, Vienna, 
and Madrid possess portraits by him, but they are not 
all equally good, They all, however, show his facility in 
expressing the individuality of the person sitting to him. 
Some of his very best portraits are in the Louvre, One 
is that of a sculptor; another, attributed at one time to 
Sebastiano del Piombo, is that of a high-born gentleman. 
The nobleman stands, the left hand on his hip, the right 
on a book. He looks the spectator frankly in the eyes, 
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with a certain haughtiness which Bronzino was apt to 
give to his models. The drawing of this portrait, which 
looks so easy and simple, is strong and much studied ; 
it is, indeed, one of Bronzino’s very best works, grand in 
aspect and at the same time simple. 

In the Uffizi we see the charming portrait of Cosmo II. 
de’ Medici, as a child, of which our engraving gives such 
a capital idea. Never was a more childlike expression 
caught by a brush. Not only the mouth smiles, but the 
eyes and the whole face. His portraits are not often as 
perfect as these we have mentioned; they are sometimes 
wanting in relief, and the flesh is apt to have a heavy 
yellow grayish color. In his portraits, as well as in his 
compositions, he studied form with more success than color. 

Thanks to his talent in rendering striking likenesses, 
Bronzino became portrait-painter to the Medici family. All 
the members of the family, with their wives and children, 
were painted by him. ‘These portraits were often repro- 
duced to send to foreign courts as presents, which may 
account for a somewhat slovenly execution. We can easily 
understand that he tired of repeating one head many times. 

The Medici treated him with great kindness and consider- 
ation, so much so that before long he seemed to belong 
to the family. There must have been a peculiar charm 
about the man, for he was able to conciliate his surly 
master, and later was much esteemed by his different 
patrons. He had to work hard to satisfy these kind friends 
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of his, for on the occasion of every marriage or baptism 
he was called upon to paint large pictures representing the 
scene. He also made most elaborate designs for tapestries, 
which Cosmo I. got executed in Flanders. Notwithstanding 
this press of occupation he found time to write verses 
which, in accordance with the taste of that day, are rather 
broad. As often happens, he was prouder of these pro- 
ductions than of his pictures. 

When the Academy of Painting was organized at Florence, 
Bronzino was one of the first members of the association. 
It was owing to his title of Academician that he was sent 
to Rome, in March, 1564, with Vasari and Benvenuto 
Cellini, to assist at the funeral of Michael Angelo. 

After his return he painted, at the request of Cosmo IL., 
a “Nativity.” The following year he painted the decora- 
tions for the marriage of Francis I. de’ Medici. In 1565 
he had the courage to undertake the large fresco of the 
“‘Martyrdom of Saint Lawrence” for the church of San 
Lorenzo in Florence. This picture is enough to convince 
us that the art of fresco-painting was already a thing of 
the past. 

After a life of unusual success, during which he made 
many real friends as well as admirers, Bronzino died, much 
regretted by all, in the year 1572. 


PART IL. 
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ANDREA MANTEGNA. (1431-1516.) 


LIkE most towns in Italy, Padua was proud to be con- 
sidered a center of art, and was not a little elated by the 
jealousy which its pretensions excited in Florence and Venice. 

A regular school of painting was established there in 
1420, when Francesco Squarcione, by trade a tailor and 
embroiderer, opened a school at his own expense. In spite 
of his humble condition, he was a man of superior artistic 
feeling. He had travelled a good deal, and brought home 
models from the antiques, from which his pupils worked. 
He himself, putting aside his needle, decorated several 
churches, with the very efficacious aid of his scholars. His 
desire for fame was so great that he did not hesitate to 
sign pictures executed by the best of them. He was shrewd 
enough to appreciate the talent of a poor boy called 
Manteana, for he adopted him as his son, not merely out 
of kindness of heart, but with a view of utilizing the talent 
he had discovered. 

Mantegna’s first great efforts were made in the chapel of 
the Eremitani, the decoration of which had been confided 
to Squarcione. Most of his pupils took part in the work, 
but the frescoes of value are doubtless due to Mantegna. 
That representing the procession escorting Saint James to 
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execution is a type of his work at that time. It is correct, 
but shows no feeling for color, and the effect is cold and 
displeasing. His principal object in this work seems to 
have been to show that to him no difficulties of perspective 
were insurmountable. When we see his pictures for the 
first time we wonder at the high rank held by Mantegna. 
Many of his works are singularly wanting in charm, but 
we must seek for other qualities, which abound, and which 
with a little patience and study can be easily detected. Like 
all the early masters, he pondered long over his compositions, 
but when he went to work the picture existed in his mind. 
He then painted it in firmly and simply without any hesi- 
tation or faltering. 

This painter has been called the sculptor Mantegna, which 
expresses better than many words his style of painting. He 
not only studied the antiques to find the essence of all 
grandeur, but opened his eyes and saw Nature and studied 
her with attention, discovering here even more to admire 
than in the antiques. To his study of Greek statuary, 
however, he owes his arrangements of drapery and his bold 
style of painting men, so that one feels tempted, on looking 
at these figures, to walk around them as you would around 
a statue. 

Mantegna and Squarcione were not made to live long in 
peace together. We have seen that Squarcione had not a 
delicate sense of honor. Mantegna, on his side, was not of a 
gentle nature ; he was thoroughly convinced of his superior 
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talent, and was quarrelsome and imperious. His jealous 
master deemed it his right to draw what profit he could 
from his work. It is not then to be wondered at that the 
violent scenes which took place brought about a complete 
separation. 

On leaving his adopted father’s house, Mantegna married 
Niccolosia Bellini, sister of Gentile and Giovanni Bellini. 
The mutual influence of the brothers-in-law is felt in the 
works they produced afterward. Mantegna’s painting became 
softened. This is noticeable in the ‘‘Madonna del Zeno,” 
painted at that time, and now in Verona. 

Mantegna’s reputation having become very great, he was 
sought after by many reigning princes. The Marquis Gon- 
zaga, of Mantua, at last succeeded in making him accept his 
tempting offers, and in 1460 he passed into the household 
of that prince, and settled with his family in Mantua. Once 
established in this new home he worked incessantly. He 
decorated a hall in the castle. Fragments of this fresco are 
still to be seen in the strange irregular building, which is 
now in a state of ruin. Among other things he painted a 
large picture representing the Marquis with all his family, 
including his son the Cardinal. The family was a singularly 
ugly one. This group is curious and interesting, and 
shows that the costumes of that day were not calculated 
to set off beauty of face or form. It was also while at 
Mantua that he painted the wonderful figure of the dead 
Christ, now in the Brera Gallery, of which the engraving 
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gives an exact reproduction. This wonderful piece of fore- 
shortening increased his reputation immensely, and from 
this picture he has often been called the Albert Direr of 
Italy. He lived at a time when strong work was appreci- 
ated, and his was the strongest produced before the advent 
of Michael Angelo, Indeed, Michael Angelo was greatly 
indebted to Mantegna for many of his boldest efforts. He 
and Raphael both made many drawings from Mantegna’s 
works. In this foreshortened Christ we see that the artist, 
having once conceived a great design, accomplished it, indif- 
ferent to all ugliness provided the drawing was perfectly 
correct. The holy women weeping over the dead body of 
Christ are certainly not pretty, but the expression of sorrow 
on their faces is most intense. The work remains to this 
day as one of the boldest executed during the Renaissance. 
Mantegna might have lived very comfortably and happily in 
the palace, but his quarrelsome disposition remained with him 
wherever he went. He even made enemies of the gardener 
and his wife, and so far forgot his dignity as to come to blows 
with them; the marquis was obliged to interfere. He had 
another weakness, he was extravagant. He seems to have 
had a mania for building villas for himself, and decorating 
them with much luxury, trusting to luck to pay his creditors. 
He always applied to his patron, who sometimes turned a 
deaf ear. On one of these occasions he confided to the 
marquis that he was growing poor and that he was 
burdened with sons and a marriageable daughter. The 
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marquis good-naturedly promised to help him in this sad 
strait, and it is a relief to learn that a dowry was provided 
and a husband found for the daughter, Taddea Mantegna. 

In 1488, Mantegna was called to Rome by Pope Innocent 
VIL. to decorate a chapel in the Vatican. He worked there 
steadily for two years. ‘The most important of the frescoes 
which he executed was the ‘‘ Baptism of Christ.” He was 
frequently visited by his Holiness, who was kind but not 
generous. Mantegna, in one of his letters, complained to 
the marquis that he was obliged to lead a life of privation 
and that he regretted the happy days spent in Mantua. 
He remained, however, in Rome to finish the decoration 
of the chapel, which was afterward destroyed by order of 
Pius .VI. 

On his return to Mantua he continued his great work of 
the “Triumph of Cesar.” This vast composition is now 
at Hampton Court, in a better state of preservation than 
might be expected. This large distemper painting, of which 
parts are missing, has been cut mto nine separate pieces, 
all framed and under glass—a good precaution, doubtless, 
but as the glass reflects every one who passes, it is difficult 
to see the picture well. The color has remained very fresh 
and vivid except in places where it has been nearly rubbed 
off. In the first compartment there is a soldier holding a 
lance, turning to the spectator his back, which is wonderfully 
drawn ; you feel every bone in the man’s body. In the second 
there is a man carrying a golden statuette and staggering under 
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its weight. The man is well painted, and the statuette is 
exquisite. Another person carries a porphyry vase, which is 
almost transparent, so lightly is it painted. All the men 
in the procession carry different objects taken by Cesar. 
The third compartment is devoted to those carrying arms, 
armors, and head-pieces of the vanquished enemy, making 
a highly decorative study of still life. In the following picture 
we have a young man facing us, leading a horse with one 
hand and holding a dish in the other ; his light white drapery 
seems scarcely to have been touched, so delicate are the 
folds; as he stands lightly but firmly poised on one foot he 
looks like a statue of some antique god. The animals are 
peculiar, certainly not so successful as the human beings, 
and yet the steed drawing the chariot on which Cesar is 
seated is very much like a fine horse. 

The latest pictures bearing the name of Mantegna can 
scarcely be attributed to him; they lack all his characteristics 
and must have been painted by his sons or pupils. 

His pictures are to be seen in but few of the European 
galleries. The Louvre possesses a very fine specimen called 
«The Virgin of Victory,” painted by order of the Marquis of 
Mantua to celebrate a victory supposed to have been won 
by his son, who kneels at the feet of the Virgin. This 
picture has preserved its freshness better than most paintings 
produced so long ago. 

Mantegna’s reputation lives not only by his paintings but 
by his engravings and his wonderful drawings, some of 
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which might be mistaken for works by Michael Angelo or 
Leonardo da Vinci. 

Andrea Mantegna died on the 13th of September, 1506, 
leaving many debts to be paid by his sons. 
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ANTONIO ALLEGRI, CALLED CORREGGIO. 
(1494-1534.) 
PARMEGIANO. (1503-1540.) 


ANTONIO ALLEGRI was born in a little town of Italy, 
situated between Parma and Modena, called Correggio ; his 
birthplace gave him the name by which we know him. 
He belonged to a family of good standing and some wealth ; 
his father educated him well, and encouraged his artistic 
tastes. According to every probability Correggio never left 
the small states which are comprised between Lombardy, 
Tuscany, and Romagna, and we may perhaps take it for 
eranted that he had no better master than his uncle Lorenzo, 
For a short tim> he was also pupil to a second-rate artist 
known as the Frari, who had a school of painting at Modena. 
He probably never visited Florence, Rome, or Venice. Of 
all the celebrated pictures of his day he very likely never 
saw any save Raphael’s Saint Cecilia. As he looked at that 
beautiful composition he is said to have exclaimed: ‘I 
also am a painter!” He felt that he was capable of paint- 
ing as good a picture as this Saint Cecilia and that he was 
not appreciated as he deserved. He studied Mantegna 
with great care, and his first works have a little of the 


sculptured look peculiar to that master’s painting. He 
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imitated Mantegna’s foreshortening, without ever succeed- 
ing in producing the effects attained by perfect drawing. 
No one, however, attained the roundness and harmony 
peculiar to Correggio’s compositions. He lacked force and 
passion to make him one of the greatest masters, for with 
all his beauty of face and grace of attitude there is a slight 
tendency to effeminacy in his compositions. Correggio’s 
second style is still influenced by Mantegna, but already 
softened by the peculiar tendency of his talent. The “ Virgin 
of the Cup,” in Parma, is a specimen of his work at that 
time. He never became so great and true a draftsman as 
Raphael, but his color was far more beautiful, and his talent, 
if one may so express it, was more human and more lovable. 
In religious pictures no other master equalled him in 
tenderness of expression and charm of composition. Carracci 
said of him, that his originality came from himself, his 
conceptions from his brain, and that he was therefore the 
one original painter. His pictures are also remarkable for 
what is called chiaroscuro, which means the mutual relation 
of bright and obscure masses. It is not limited to light and 
shade, but includes light and dark colors. 

Vasari tells us that he was poor and in constant want, 
weighed down by a numerous family. This is doubtless an 
exaggeration, for he was always well received by the patrons 
of art, and although paid far less for his work than Raphael, 
he was able to leave quite a fortune to his children. 

Correggio lived many years at Parma, and there his works 
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are seen to the best advantage. At the age of twenty-six 
he painted the “Ascension,” which fills the cupola of San 
Giovanni. This work was given him as a trial, before under- 
taking his great fresco of the ‘‘Assumption,” which fills the 
whole cupola of the Cathedral of Parma with one subject 
only, which was then an innovation. This fresco alone is 
a life’s work. It is filled with innumerable figures of saints 
and angels assisting the Virgin in her upward flight. Each 
face seems more beautiful than the others, and all are 
charmingly brought into relief and illuminated by a brill- 
iant flood of light. It was of this fresco that Ludovico 
Carracci said to his cousins, ‘‘ Study Correggio; there all is 
grand and graceful.” 

Among other works by this artist the Museum of Parma 
possesses ‘‘Saint Jerome” and the ‘‘ Virgin of the Cup.” 
In the “Saint Jerome” the Virgin holds the Infant while the 
Magdalen kisses His feet ; two angels and Saint Jerome look 
on. This. picture was painted for the widow of Bergonzi, 
who paid for it forty-seven sequins, about one hundred and 
ten dollars. She, however, generously added his food for 
six months, besides two cart-loads of wood and a fat pig. 
Later this picture was sold for two hundred thousand dollars. 

Correggio never painted a more graceful religious picture 
than the beautiful ‘‘ Coronation of the Virgin,” which is 
now in the public library of Parma. The ecstatic smile on 
the face of the youthful Virgin as she receives the crown 
from her Son, is the perfection of expression. 
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Florence owns a most charming ‘“‘ Virgin adoring the 
Sleeping Child,” a small but exquisite picture. It was a 
present from the Duke of Mantua to Cosmo II. de’ Medici. 

The Louvre is very proud of possessing the ‘‘ Mystical 
Marriage of Saint Catherine” and the ‘Sleeping Antiope,” 
both perfect gems of color and expression. ‘‘The Marriage 
of Saint Catherine” is certainly one of Correggio’s most 
harmonious compositions, not only from the richness of color, 
but because the figures are so gracefully and naturally 
grouped together. It is remarkable in all its parts; the 
drawing is perfect, and the color certainly unrivalled even | 
by Venice’s most distinguished colorists. The Mother, hold- 
ing her Son seated on her lap, is very young, with a 
prettily shaped head, which is happily not hidden by any 
veil; its sole adornment is her soft auburn hair. Her red 
dress is not of that hard tint used by most Florentine 
painters, but harmonious; it is also relieved by soft white 
cuffs and by a greenish-blue cloak which falls from one 
shoulder. The naked Christ is all attention, placing the 
ring on the finger of Saint Catherine. Her figure is charm- 
ing, as she stands before her mystical spouse ; her draperies 
are of a rich golden-brown relieved by white at the wrists. 
The angel behind Saint Catherine is typical of all Correggio’s 
angels: a dark face with a strange mouth, in Leonardo da 
Vinci’s style, and dark curls. The background is a landscape. 
The engraving which accompanies this sketch gives a perfect 
idea of the grouping and the harmony of the composition. 
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In the Madrid gallery there is the ‘‘ Apparition of Jesus 
to Mary Magdalen,” in which the figures are half the size 
of nature. In this picture the color is especially beautiful. 

In Naples we have a repetition of the ‘‘ Marriage of Saint 
Catherine,” a “‘ Madonna,” called ‘‘ Della Zingarelli,” and 
‘‘ Hagar in the Desert,” which is highly finished. 

In Dresden there is a small Magdalen reading, painted 
on copper, which is as well known from drawings and rep- 
resentations of all sorts as any masterpiece of that century. 
The charm of the attitude, full of unconscious grace, her 
profound attention, her beauty, and the happy effect of her 
dark blue drapery against the green landscape, combined 
with the delicacy of the execution, place this Magdalen 
among the best of Correggio’s small pictures. It was stolen 
in 1788, but restored by the thief in order to obtain the 
promised reward. 

Dresden also possesses a ‘‘ Nativity,” usually called ‘‘ La 
Notte,” because it is night and the scene is lighted only 
by a supernatural brilliancy, which spreads from the body 
of the child lying on the straw. This light catches the 
Virgin’s face as she bends over her Son, and also lights up 
the angels hovering in the air. It is but an accessory in 
the composition, however, and in no way distracts the 
interest from the principal personages of the groups. 

About the hands and heads painted by Correggio there is 
always a little mannerism, which, however, has the advan- 
tage of distinguishing his pictures from those of any other 
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master. It was this mannerism unfortunately which his 
followers imitated and which in their hands soon degenerated 
into affectation. 

It is said that Correggio died through his own impru- 
dence. Either he was really poor at that time, or he would 
not spend the money necessary for the hire of a horse, for 
it is said that he went on foot from Correggio to Parma, 
where he was to receive payment for his work. It was very 
hot weather and he was paid in copper money, which he 
carried in a bag all the way back. When he reached home 
he was exhausted and overheated, and being very thirsty he 
took a draught of cold water; this brought on a fever, from 
which he died in 1534, at the early age of forty. 


PARMEGIANO, whose real name was Francesco Mazzuola, 
took the name by which he is known from Parma, his birth- 
place. According to Vasari he was an artist with an angel’s 
face. He was a great admirer of Correggio, and for some 
time imitated his manner of painting very closely. By 
degrees he abandoned this system of imitation, and if his 
efforts were not always successful, they at least showed that 
his talent was original. He sometimes crowded figures on 
narrow canyasses. The painting of these compositions is 
dry in execution, showing more vigor than he displayed in 
his early works; but they would not lead us to suppose that 
he had been Correggio’s best pupil. His works are best 
seen in Naples, where the picture of ‘‘ Lucrezia Stabbing 
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Herself” is the finest. He also painted many portraits, 
among others that of Amerigo Vespucci. 

After establishing his reputation in Parma, he went in 
1523 to Rome, where he was well received by Clement VII. 
He was in Rome during the sack of that city by the soldiers 
of Charles V., in 1527. The picture of Saint Jerome, in 
the National Gallery, was being finished at the time, and 
Parmegiano went on quietly with his work regardless of the 
outside tumult, until rough soldiers rushed into his studio. 
The leader of the band protected the painter, but helped 
himself to many of his sketches. 

After residing for some years in Rome and Bologna he 
returned to Parma, where he undertook to fresco the choir 
of Santa Steccata. He began these frescoes, but either 
tired of the work or was too busy with other pictures to 
continue it. For five or six years he put off his employers 
with promises, and was at last put into prison for breach 
of contract. ‘‘ Moses Breaking the Tables of the Law,” 
which he painted when he first undertook to decorate the 
choir, is his finest fresco. very one was so pleased with 
this composition that it was doubly irritating to obtain no 
more from his brush. On his release from prison, instead 
of continuing this work already commenced, he escaped 
from the city, went out of his mind, and died in 1540. 

His most celebrated altar-piece is that of ‘Saint Cather- 
ine,” now in the Academy of Bologna, which Guido Reni 
thought equal to Raphael’s ‘‘ Sait Cecilia,” 
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ANTONELLO DA MESSINA. (1443-1493.) 


ANTONELLO DA Messrna, though born in the south, must 
be looked upon as one of the early masters of the Venetian 
school. He loyed Venice and Milan, but neither Messina 
nor Naples ever attracted him as a home. It is probable 
that the government of Sicily, as is wont to be the case 
even with greater powers, gave no encouragement to native 
talent. 

When Antonello was very young, Dutch pictures were 
alone appreciated ; and at that time there was a large trade 
in them between the ports of Flanders and Italy. The 
Dutch painter Van Eyck had sent on exhibition to Messina 
an ‘‘ Annunciation,” perhaps with the intention of selling 
it, perhaps as a royal gift to King Alfonso. This picture 
attracted universal attention, not only because of its beauty, 
but because it was an oil-painting, a novelty at that day in 
the world of art. Among the crowds of artists who flocked 
to see it was young Antonello. The impression produced | 
upon him was so great that he did not hesitate to leave 
home for the Netherlands, in the hope of learning to paint 
in this new style. It is said that he went to Flanders pro- 
vided with a letter of recommendation given him by Réné 
@Anjou. That artist-king was always far more engrossed 
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by music, painting, and poetry than by the thought of 
enforcing his title of King of Naples and Sicily. This 
letter from a king may account for Antonello’s very kind 
reception by Jan Van Eyck, who being old at that time 
was flattered that a young southerner should travel so many 
miles to seek for his instruction. He took Antonello at 
once into favor, taught him his secret, and died shortly 
afterwards. 

Antonello, having learned the use of oil-colors, left Flanders 
with the intention of returning to settle in Messina, but he 
tired of the place and at the end of a few months went 
to Venice, then a city much given to worldly pleasures. 
Antonello was enchanted with Venice ; it satisfied his artistic 
as well as his worldly instincts, for although he was a worker 
he seemed now and then to have felt the need of frivolous 
distractions. Before leaving Messina, however, he painted 
in distemper a charming, highly-finished ‘‘ Madonna,” full 
of earnest: religious expression, which is still in his native 
city. 

Early in 1473 Antonello settled in Venice, where he first 
attracted attention by exhibiting a ‘‘Madonna with Saint 
Michael.” The new method of his painting was much 
commented upon, and many efforts were made to discover 
the secret. Giovanni Bellini is accused of having introduced 
himself, disguised, into Antonello’s studio, pretending that 
- he was a Venetian senator desirous of sitting for his portrait. 
By this fraud he was able to discover the secret of oil- 
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painting. ellini’s character seems to have been above 
such artifices; it is a fact, however, that he imitated Anto- 
nello, and ended by becoming a master of oil-painting. 

Antonello da Messina’s fame as a portrait-painter in the 
Flemish style soon overshadowed that which he obtained 
as a painter of altar-pieces. The portrait painted in 1475, 
now in the Louyre, is of the most surprising realism. In 
1865 it was bought for $22,000 at the Pourtalés sale, 
where it figured under the name of Alvise Pasqualino. As 
it is doubtful, however, whether it is really the portrait of 
that gentleman, it was christened by the name of ‘Il 
Condottiere,” that title being suitable to the apparent 
nature of the man represented. It is a small bust-portrait 
of a young man: a dark cap covers his hair, which is cut 
across the forehead; the look from the eyes is full of life, 
and the mouth is as firm as it must in reality have been ; 
over the beardless face is diffused a strong light, which 
shows all the firmness of the execution as well as_ the 
delicacy of the treatment. It is a portrait full of character, 
and one of the most remarkable ever painted. 

The Berlin Museum also possesses an excellent specimen of 
this artist’s work. It is a portrait of a young man dressed 
in black, which bears the same date as the ‘‘ Calvary” at 
Antwerp. 

Although very busy with many sitters, Antonello did 
not entirely abandon religious painting. In 1475 he finished 
a beautiful miniature ‘‘ Crucifixion,” now in the gallery at 
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Antwerp. The Virgin is seated in an attitude of absolute 
despair between the cross which bears her Son and that of 
the repentant thief; Saint, John kneels with joined hands, 
his eyes lifted towards the dying Christ. These figures are 
somewhat stiff, but the picture is full of religious feeling. 

Shortly before his death, Antonello was engaged to 
decorate part of the Palazzo della Signoria, which in 1493 
was restored to its former grandeur; but he did not live to 
carry out this work. He died when he was fifty and was 
buried with due honors in Venice. 
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GIOVANNI BELLINI. (1426-1516.) 


Tue twin towns, Venice and Murano, had not been idle 
all these years. Artists had been at work there quietly 
educating the taste of the people, and had thus prepared 
them to appreciate the Bellini brothers and the brilliant 
painters who followed them. 

Jacopo Bellini, father of Gentile and GIovANNI, was a 
man of no mean capacity. When young he was an ardent 
admirer of Gentile da Fabriano, carrying his admiration so 
far as to follow his master to Florence. <A little incident 
took place there which gives an idea of the jealous exclu- 
siveness of Florentine artists. Gentile da Fabriano had a 
studio in a retired part of the city. One day he and 
Jacopo were quietly at work, when suddenly the window 
was broken by stones. Fabriano, being of a phlegmatic 
nature, went on with his work; but Bellini was too young 
for such philosophical. indifference, and from words he came 
to blows. For this offence he was heavily fined, imprisoned, 
and condemned to perform a public act of penance, by 
marching bareheaded to the Baptistry, where it was pro- 
claimed that, having made act of submission, he was once 
more free. He found it prudent to return to Venice, where 
he married and had two sons, Gentile and Giovanni, both of 
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whom studied and worked with their father until he died. 
Gentile, the elder brother, always retained much of his 
father’s manner of painting and was soon distanced by his 
younger brother. He was employed to paint the council 
hall, and later, in 1479, was sent to Constantinople by the 
Doge of Venice. There he painted a remarkable portrait 
of the Sultan Mehemet I]. He died young, leaving his 
pictures in the ducal palace only commenced, but having 
made Giovanni promise to finish them. 

Giovanni, while quite young, had lived with his father in 
Padua, where Jacopo had a studio, which, although far less 
important than that of Squarcione, rendered much service 
to art. It was at that period of their lives that Mantegna 
and he met; a friendship followed and before long they 
became brothers-in-law. Most of Bellini’s early works show 
how much he studied Mantegna. He painted with force, but 
we find but little charm in these early productions, for at 
that time he paid far more attention to drawing than to 
color. It was not until Bellini was settled in Venice that 
his mode of painting underwent a decided transformation. 
He was so much struck by the novel effect produced by 
oil-painting that he soon abandoned the old-fashioned 
distemper. He worked patiently at this new method, often 
discouraged by his want of success, but at ‘last mastered 
its difficulties. Traces of these efforts are seen in every 
new picture he produced. In the Venice Academy there 
is a ‘Virgin Adoring the Sleeping Child” on her knees, 
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which is remarkable for haying been executed in the mixed 
methods of distemper and oil. 

The pictures produced after his successful study of oil- 
painting show us what a wonderful master he became. ‘'T'o 
him, indeed, is due more than usual honor, for he conquered 
all the difficulties of the art, which his more brilliant pupils 
only carried on to a greater state of perfection. In this 
respect he and Perugino must share the same praise, for 
without Perugino Raphael could not have reached the height 
which he did, any more than Titian could have attained 
glory without haying had the road prepared for him by 
Giovanni Bellini. 

The ‘‘ Madonna” represented in our engraving is in the 
Academy of Arts, in Venice. This picture, though not 
belonging to Bellini’s early style, is quite different from the 
pictures of his later days, when oil-painting was perfectly 
familiar to him. Although the color here is not as perfect 
as in his later works, there is perhaps more charm about 
the Virgin herself. She is supremely dignified and refined, 
and is painted with marvellous purity and taste, though 
with just enough of the Byzantine style about her to remind 
us that Bellini belonged to the primitive masters. It is this 
great simplicity which appeals to the heart ; a charm which 
Bellini retained even after his style became broader and more 
modern. His Madonnas all wear a veil, and although a little 
formal they are not forbidding, for you feel there is con- 
cealed tenderness in the downcast eyes. It is perhaps this 
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very formality that gives such character to Bellini’s com- 
positions. The Infant Jesus, in this picture, is held by His 
mother’s encircling arms, while He stands on a ledge; His 
figure is not as graceful as in some of Bellini’s pictures, for 
the head seems a trifle large. The two trees on either side 
of the background are often seen in his compositions. 

In Naples there is his ‘‘ Transfiguration,” which Raphael 
greatly studied before beginning his own large picture of 
the same subject, which he was unfortunately not able to 
finish. 

There is, in the National Gallery, at London, the ‘‘ Death 
of Saint Peter Martyr,” in which the landscape background 
is very beautiful; also one of Bellini’s rare portraits, which 
represents the old Doge Leonardo Loredano, painted when 
Bellini was an old man, although there is no trace of 
fatigue in the execution of this strong picture. In the 
church of San Zaccaria, in Venice, we find a_ beautiful 
*“Madonna” on her throne holding the Infant Jesus on 
her knees, surrounded by saints; an angel playing the 
violin sits at the foot of the throne. 

In the Venice Academy there is one of his masterpieces, 
much in the style of the ‘‘ Madonna” in the church of 
San Zaccaria. It represents the Virgin seated on a rich 
throne, with the Infant Jesus on her knees. The attitude 
of the Mother is full of dignity; it is a real type of 
Bellini’s Madonnas. The three little boys at the foot of the 
throne playing different musical instruments are more grace- 
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ful and full of charm than anything painted earlier. The 
success of this picture led to Bellini’s engagement by the 
state. From this time until his death he worked in the 
council hall. He there painted many large compositions 
and the portraits of all the doges, which were placed in 
the frieze near the ceiling. Unfortunately all this work was 
destroyed by the fire of 1577. 

When Albert Diirer came to Venice to compete with the 
local artists, the jealousy he excited was so great that the 
friendship Bellini showed him was almost looked upon as 
a crime. Giovanni not only received him with open arms, 
but did not hesitate to study the German master, and some 
of his pictures at that date show how much his influence 
was felt. 

Bellini unfortunately allowed his pupils to work on his 
pictures, so that many bearing his name can scarcely be 
supposed to have been painted by him. Like all very suc- 
cessful artists he had more work offered to him than he 
could accomplish alone. He greatly enjoyed his success and 
the flattery showered upon him. His head may have been a 
little turned by it, but this did not prevent him from being 
a yery hard worker, as is proved by the large number of 
Madonnas the Venice churches possess. In his old age he 
painted with the same ardor he had always shown. His 
last work, a Bacchanal, is as fresh and bold in treatment 
as though it had been painted by a young man. It was 
finished by Titian. 
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He died at seventy years of age, in 1516, and was buried 
in the church of San Giovanni and Paolo, by the side of his 
brother Gentile. 
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VITTORE CARPACCIO. (1450-1522.) 
PARIS BORDONE. 1500-1570.) 


No portion of art-history is so obscure as that relative 
to Venice at this period. Before the time of Giorgione 
and Titian there lived many artists of talent below the 
rank of Bellini. Of these Virrore Carpaccio and: Paris 
BorDONE are the most important. Unfortunately almost 
nothing is known of their lives. 

CARPACCIO is supposed to have gone to Constantinople 
with Gentile Bellini. His masterly treatment of drapery and 
his love of Oriental costumes would lead one to suppose this 
to be true. His masterpieces are in the Academy of Venice. 
They represent the legend of Saint Ursula, beginning at the 
arrival of the King of England’s ambassadors to ask for her 
hand for the son of their king, and continuing the scenes 
through her life, to her death. In these compositions there 
is a great deal of imagination ; and as if fearing the legend 
might not be clear to the spectator, Carpaccio represented 
several actions taking place at the same time on the same 
canvas. Some of these take place in the open air, some in 
the interior of houses, these being thrown open for our 
benefit. In these strange compositions, in which the figures 
are often stiff, we find the color rich and pure. Indeed, 
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Carpaccio is one of the early masters of that Venetian 
school so wonderfully celebrated for its colorists. This love 
of color seems to have been natural to that cosmopolitan 
city. The Venetians, accustomed as they were to see 
Oriental costumes of every description, found it quite natural 
to employ rich and varied hues in their paintings. 

Although Carpaccio especially composed historical scenes, 
yet one of his pictures, and one not unworthy to be placed 
side by side with Giovanni Bellini’s religious compositions, 
is a ‘Presentation in the Temple,” now in the Venice 
Academy. In this picture he made a great and successful 
effort, which won for him much fame as well as plenty of 
work. 


Paris BorDONE also imitated Bellini and tried to equal 
Giorgione and Titian in rich tones of flesh-tints. During 
the reign of Francis II. he went to France, and remained 
there during the first years of the reign of Charles IX. He 
worked much for the Cardinal of Lorraine. He could never 
forget, however, that he was a Venetian, and while in France 
thought himself in exile. At last he gave up his lucrative 
position in paris to return home. 

His most celebrated picture is in the Academy of Venice. 
It represents the ducal rmg being returned to the Doge by 
a fisherman. It tells its own story, is well composed, and 
is glowing with Venetian light. 

He lived to be an old man, and died about 1570. 
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GIORGIO BARBERELLI, CALLED GIORGIONE. 
(1478-1511.) 
PORDENONE. (1483-1540) 
SEBASTIANO DEL PIOMBO. (1485-1547.) 


Tue Venetian school was still hesitating as to the road it 
should take, when GIoRGIONE, with the impetuosity of youth 
and genius, led the way, and from that time all uncertainty 
ceased. The two Bellinis, it is true, had already broken 
somewhat with the rules imposed upon painters by the 
primitive masters, but they both belonged by temperament 
to the fifteenth century, whereas this young master opened 
the sixteenth century, that most brilliant period of Italian 
painting. 

At first Giorgione worked as directed by his master, 
painting the familiar religious subjects, imitating the styles 
of Bellini and Antonello da Messina, adding to their 
manner of painting much of his personal charm; but he 
was soon ill-satisfied with the result and took to reproduc- 
ing nature as he saw it. Portrait-painting, which gave him 
the opportunity of representing Venetian beauty, _ first 
attracted him. To his portraits he gave the warm tints 
and the glow produced by the rich, hazy Italian sunshine. 

In the genius Giorgione displayed, in the rapid develop- 
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ment of his faculties, in his early death, and in his world- 
wide fame, he makes us think of Raphael. The influence 
he exercised was so great as to cause a revolution in art. 
His system consisted in reproducing nature by large, free. 
strokes of his brush, so different in result from the minute 
research of detail so dear to the primitive masters. It is to 
this peculiarity of his, as well as to his unusual height, 
that he owes his name of Giorgione, that is to say large, 
great. 

Giorgione was born in 1478, at Castlefranco, one of the 
most beautiful spots in the world. He entered the studio 
of Giovanni Bellini when that master was full of vigor 
and energy although over sixty years of age. Giorgione 
must have shocked the old painter more than once by the 
boldness of his opinions and theories, and the contempt he 
showed for his master’s scrupulous attention to small 
details. The young man did not remain long in that school ; 
he felt cramped morally and physically by his surround- 
ings; he required liberty, so as to indulge his feverish love 
of pleasure, as well as to work in his own peculiar way. 
He was by no means a model of virtue, but in the midst of 
his wildest dissipation he never forgot his work. He was 
still very young when he painted the famous altar-piece 
of the ‘‘ Virgin and Child between Saint Liberale and Saint 
Francis” which still adorns the church of Castlefranco. 
Saint Liberale in armor is supposed to be the portrait of 
Matteo Costanzo, a celebrated condottiere and one of 
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Giorgione’s friends. There is another Saint Liberale of 
his in the National Gallery, which is probably a portrait 
of the same person. 

Giorgione was very fond of decorating the outside of the 
Venetian palaces. The effect must have been most happy, 
and must have added greatly to the beauty of the picturesque 
canals which take the place of streets in Venice. Unfortu- 
nately the hot sun and the corrosive wind from the Adriatic 
have made sad havoc with these richly-colored paintings, 
since now nothing remains of them for us to admire. This 
freak of his accounts for the fact that so few authentic 
pictures by him are to be seen, for he lived but a short 
time and spent many of his precious years frescomg the 
outside of houses. All these paintings have faded or been 
destroyed. The most celebrated of these mural decorations 
was made for the German market called the ‘‘ Fondaco de’ 
Tedeschi,” which he painted between 1505 and 1506. This 
was the occasion of a complete rupture between him and his 
ancient fellow-student and friend, Titian. While Giorgione 
was still at work, Titian was chosen to carry out a similar 
decoration, facing the ‘‘ Merceria.” Poor Giorgione had the 
mortification of finding that he was no longer the only 
glory of Venice and that his powerful rival was preferred to 
him. It is rare that friendship can stand such a test. 

Happily for us Giorgione painted a few genre pictures, 
which have come down to us in all the glory of their rich 
color. The picture called the ‘‘ Concert,” which is in the 
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Pitti Gallery, represents a monk, supposed to be Martin 
Luther, seated at a harpsichord playing for two friends. 
The ‘‘Concert,” of the Louvre, one of his best works, 
represents two young men dressed in the picturesque costume 
of the Renaissance, which Giorgione himself wore, seated on 
the grass in a delightful landscape ; a nude woman holds a 
flute, and to the right a half-clad woman pours water from 
a crystal vase into a stone well. All the figures blend 
wonderfully with the soft summer atmosphere. 

In Spain there is a rare specimen of his genius to be 
seen in the Museo del Rey—three half-length portraits of 
unknown persons, a man in complete armor, his wife 
probably, and a child which the wife places in the arms 
of an attendant. This is one of his strongest works. 

In Munich there is a superb portrait of himself. In 
the Uffizi there is a picture of a warrior having his armor 
fastened by a youthful attendant. In the Louvre, besides 
the ‘‘Concert,” we have a ‘“‘Holy Family” placed between 
Saint Sebastian and Saint Catherine, of which the accom- 
panying engraving is a copy, with the exception of Saint 
Sebastian, who scarcely belongs to the composition, 
since, although a remarkably well-painted figure, wonderful 
in color, it seems quite complete without him. The Virgin 
is seated and holds her Infant Son on her lap by means 
of part of her veil, which goes around His body. She 
wears a dark wine-colored dress, with a faded blue cloak, 
and a thick white veil falling from her head. Saint Joseph 
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only shows his head behind the Virgin. Saint Catherine 
looks lovingly at the Infant Jesus. The little Saviour, 
whose attitude, so full of charm and grace, recalls Correggio’s 
style of painting, looks down with curiosity on the man at 
his feet, who doubtless was the donor of the picture. In 
the Madonna and Saint Catherine we find the Venetian 
type of woman, no longer the delicate young girl ot the 
Florentine school of painting, but a larger, more mature 
beauty, with large, well-shaped hands, rather too fat for 
our idea of elegance, but thoroughly pleasing to Venetian 
eyes. The color of this picture is not so brilliant as in 
most of Giorgione’s compositions. There is rather a heated 
look in the flesh-tints, but this may be an effect of time 
and restoration. It is certainly one of his most graceful 
and harmoniously grouped pictures. 

Giorgione died in 1511 at the age of thirty-three. His 
remains were taken to Castelfranco in 1638, and buried in 
the Church of Saint Liberale. 


GIovANNI Antonio Luctnto was named PoRDENONE 
from the town in which he was born, which is situated 
in Friuli, that part of the country so dear to Titian. He 
studied with Giorgione, whose talent he ardently admired. 
His pictures show unusual force and boldness of thought 
and execution. In them he courted all the difficulties 
painting affords; his figures are sometimes so much foreshort- 
ened that it required masterly skill to make them appear 
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natural. His nature seems also to have been violent, irri- 
table, and impatient of control. He even fought with his 
brother, and was wounded in the hand, the quarrel being 
so much commented upon that he was obliged to leave 
his home. He wandered about the north of Italy, painting 
beautiful frescoes in village churches, which he executed 
with surprising rapidity. Once settled in Venice, he decorated 
the outside of many palaces. One of these compositions 
represents ‘‘Curtius on Horseback Jumping over the Preci- 
pice,” which became so celebrated that Michael Angelo 
is said to have gone to Venice on purpose to see it, and 
pronounced it good. ‘This fresco, as well as all those which 
Pordenone painted on the outside of palaces, has perished. 

Titian and he at one time shared public favor. In the 
Church of San Giovanni, in Rialto, Titian painted a Saint 
John; and in the same church Pordenone painted a Saint 
Catherine, which was greatly admired. In the ducal palace 
the two artists again met as rivals. 

“Santa Giustinia,” in the Belvedere at Vienna, is one 
of Pordenone’s rare pictures to be found out of Italy. She 
stands draped in magnificent robes, holding a palm in one 
hand ; a unicorn lies at her feet on one side, and a richly- 
dressed courtier kneels with joimed hands on the other. 
As she stands there, Santa Giustinia reminds us of the 
Santa Barbara by Palma Vecchio. 

In 1540 Pordenone left Venice for the court of the 
Duke of Ferrara, where he was to make numerous designs 
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for tapestries. He was scarcely installed in his new home, 
when he died suddenly. It was supposed that jealous 
artists of the town had him poisoned. 


The most celebrated of Giorgione’s pupils was SEBASTIANO 
DEL Promspo. After leaving the school of Giovanni Bellini, 
he became Giorgione’s greatest admirer and most devoted 
adherent. From him he learned the wonderful art of 
blending colors; but he composed with great difficulty, and 
this was a source of constant mortification to him. His 
celebrated picture of Saint Chrysostom in the church of 
that name was the best picture he painted at that time; 
but feeling his own deficiency, he was obliged to apply to 
Giorgione for the design. Naturally his detractors said that 
he was not its author. He became discouraged in Venice, 
seeing that Giorgione was the one artist to whom all turned, 
and he accepted the offer of the banker Agostino Chigi, 
and went to Rome. The brilliancy of his color attracted 
- Michael Angelo; the two artists became friends, and Michael 
Angelo condescended to make many designs, which Sebastian 
executed. He was first employed at the Farnesina palace. 
While working there he had leisure to study Raphael. 
He tried to imitate the great artist's charm, and 
knowing himself to be a better colorist he dreamed of 
equal fame. His picture of the ‘‘ Madonna and Child” 
shows the effort he made to bend his talent to the popular 
taste. Sebastian’s most celebrated picture is the ‘“ Raising 
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of Lazarus” in the National Gallery. He was greatly in- 
debted to Michael Angelo for the arrangement and grouping 
of the figures in this picture. The Cardinal de Medici 
ordered this work at the same time that he commissioned 
Raphael to paint the ‘‘Tranfiguration.” 

In the Museum of Naples we find an excellent portrait 
of Pope Alexander Farnese, another of Anne Boleyn, wife 
of Henry VIII., and a charming ‘‘ Madonna and Child” with 
Saint John the Baptist. 

After the death of Raphael, Sebastiano del Piombo seemed 
about to take the place of the lamented young artist, and 
for years he had constant work on his hands. Too much 
success and plenty of money, however, made him lazy, 
and the last years of his life were passed in indolence. 
Pope Clement VII. had conferred upon him the dignity 
of Keeper of the Leaden Seal, called il Piombo, from which 
he took his name del Piombo. This sinecure made him 
comparatively rich, independently of his painting. He died 
in Rome of yellow fever in 1547, and was buried in the 
church of Santa Maria del Popolo. 
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TIZIANO VECELLIO, CALLED TITIAN. (1477-1576.) 


TITIAN was certainly less gifted by nature than Leo- 
nardo da Vinci, less universal in his genius ; nevertheless, 
he was more complete as a painter than any man who had 
preceded him. Had he studied drawing and anatomy a 
little more closely before allowing himself to compose 
pictures, he would certainly have been the greatest artist 
of the world. His color is incomparably beautiful, for he 
imitated nature in all his works. He sought more for 
truth than originality. His masters, the two  Bellinis, 
taught him to observe attentively and intelligently every 
detail which struck his eyes. Like many young men, he 
doubtless thought his elders old fogies, but he was not 
ungrateful for what he learned, and much of his future 
greatness is owing to those first lessons. Michael Angelo, 
who saw a ‘‘ Leda” painted by Titian, was struck by its 
great beauty, but as he never expressed unqualified admi- 
ration, added: ‘‘ What a pity drawing is not taught in 
Venice.” Tintoretto, who was Titian’s rival, was less severe, 
for he said: ‘‘ Titian painted several pictures which no one 
could have improved, but he painted others which might 
have been better drawn.” ‘Titian is at the head of the 
Venetian school, for he is the best of their many colorists. 
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In delicacy and purity Correggio equals him, but Titian’s 
coloring has more warmth. His flesh-color is nature itself, 
tinged with the golden hue produced by the richness of 
Venetian sunshine. It is universally acknowledged that he 
has never been equalled as a portrait-painter. 

Titian was born at Cadore in the Friouli in 1477. This 
beautiful country-home of his always attracted him. Even 
when he was a celebrated man he found time to return 
there to make sketches of the splendid wild scenery. This 
may explain his great facility in painting landscape back- 
grounds. At the age of ten he showed such artistic talent 
that he was sent to his uncle, Antonio Vacelli, in Venice, 
where he began his studies under Gentile Bellini, whose 
instructions were concise and to the point, consisting of the 
words: ‘‘Do as I do.” Gentile’s dry way of painting was 
utterly opposed to Titian’s tastes, so he passed into the 
school of Giovanni Bellini, who, however, did not satisfy 
him. He was still there when the works of Giorgione 
began to be much esteemed, and at last he found in 
these pictures what he was seeking, and from that time 
he imitated Giorgione so closely that the works of the two - 
artists were often mistaken. 

A little later Giorgione received the order to fresco the 
wall of the German market-building, which faced the grand 
canal. The wall on the square called the “ Merceria” was 
given to Titian to fresco. The “Judith,” by Titian, 
was so very fine that the Venetian critics, thinking it had 
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been painted by Giorgione, congratulated that painter, 
adding that he had outdone himself in his “Judith,” and 
that this work showed even more talent than the fine. 
composition facing the grand canal. Giorgione told them 
of their mistake, but he was touched to the quick and 
would never speak to Titian, his successful rival, again. as 

From that time Titian’s life was one long triumph. It 
would be difficult to follow him in all his wanderings, for 
princes of all countries sought his works and tried to entice 
him to their lands. In 1515 Francis I. came to Italy and 
begged Titian to make his home in France, but all he 
obtained from him was a fine portrait, now in the Louvre. 

In 1529 Titian went to Bologna, where he painted the 
portrait of Charles V. of Spain. It is the portrait of a 
fine man, well seated on a magnificent horse. Charles is 
in full armor; the visor of the steel cap is raised and 
shows the face with its restless eyes and the projecting 
under-jaw peculiar to that royal family. The vast landscape 
background gives a feeling of space and air. This picture 
is in the Museum of the Prado. In the same gallery there 
is another portrait of Charles V. by Titian. His left arm 
rests on a large dog, his right hand is on his hip. This 
is a less attractive portrait than the last. The uneasy 
eyes seem here almost those of a madman. Charles must 
have been an attractive subject for Titian’s brush, for 
we find another portrait of him in the Munich Gallery, 
which we have chosen as a specimen of the artist’s great 
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talent. Here he is seated dressed in furred robes, no 
longer the young man, but one whose ambition is almost 
satisfied, one who nevertheless keeps his eyes open to all 
that passes around him, ready to sacrifice anyone who 
comes in his way. There is a cruel, firm, determined look 
about the face which tells something of his nature. It is 
not the portrait of a man to whom one would turn for 
help in a moment of distress. The position is rather 
unusual, being quite on one side of the canvas. This 
Titian chose on purpose, so as to give him room to intro- 
duce a highly-finished landscape background. Although 
great care was bestowed on the details of this portrait, the 
head remains the principal point of interest. One is fasci- 
nated by the look of the eyes, which are full of thought. 
Whether their owner is meditating good or evil seems 
difficult to decide. This uncertainty makes the portrait all 
the more interesting. The engraving gives the portrait 
itself. One almost sees the rich coloring. 

In 1545 Titian went to Rome, and there painted the 
portrait of Pope Paul TI. which is now in Naples. To 
his great delight, the passers-by saluted the portrait, placed 
at a window to dry, thinking it was the pope in person. 

He also went to Ferrara, invited thither by the Duke 
Alphonse d’Este, who wished Titian to finish the decoration of 
his study, commenced so well by Giovanni Bellini. There 
it was that he painted the famous Bacchanals which Agostino 
Carracci pronounced to be the finest pictures in the world. 
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He perhaps lingered a little over this work, for the court 
of Alphonso d’Este was most brilliant and attractive. The 
duke had just married the celebrated Lucrezia Borgia, who 
was then trying to efface the memory of her past crimes 
by her love and encouragement of art, as well as by the 
charm of her manners. Painting, music, and poetry were 
sure to receive their reward from this strange woman. 
Titian painted her portrait with infinite talent, and doubt- 
less with great pleasure. It is now impossible to tell 
whether this portrait exists or whether it has perished. At 
this palace he met the poet Luigi Ariosto, who was then 
finishing his ‘‘ Orlando Furioso.” He painted his portrait 
in a black velvet costume lined with fur. 

Most of Titian’s life, however, was passed in Venice, 
where he was happy with his wife and three children. 
Many of his finest works are there; amongst others the 
«Presentation of the Virgin,” so touching in its simplicity 
and at the same time so full of rich color. Another is 
the splendid ‘‘ Assumption of the Virgin,” painted for the 
church of the Frari and now in the Academy of Arts. It 
is in three parts. At the top is God Almighty in glory, 
opening His arms to receive the Virgin, who ascends to 
heaven surrounded by an aureole of lovely angels. In the 
lowest part of the picture are grouped the apostles, larger 
than life. The monks for whom this Assumption was 
painted were accustomed to cold, dry, religious pictures. 
They were therefore shocked by this rich, luminous painting, 
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which they considered worldly. They were about to refuse 
it, when one of the ministers of Charles V. offered to buy 
it for a large sum. The monks then, seeing their mistake, 
refused to part with it. 

Titian also painted in Venice a picture called ‘ Peter 
Martyr,” which was much praised by all who saw it, but 
which, unfortunately, was burnt in 1867. The copies can 
give but a poor idea of the original. The ‘‘ Saint Peter” 
surrounded by the Pessaro family is also in Venice, in the 
church of Saints John and Paul. It is a most interesting 
composition. It contains a charming figure of a child who 
turns her head to look at the spectator. 

Many of this great master’s works have travelled far 
from Venice. ‘The largest collection of them is to be 
found in Spain. In France the Louvre possesses ‘‘ The 
Entombment of Christ,” paimted in 1523, one of his 
grandest and most touching compositions ; also a portrait of 
a young woman holding her hair with one hand, while a 
man (supposed to be Titian himself) holds two mirrors to 
her. ‘This picture is full of rich color and is most delicate 
in execution, which accounts for the difficulty all artists 
find in copying it. In the same gallery there is another of 
Titian’s most celebrated portraits, ealled “‘The Man of the 
Gloves,” which is certainly one of the most remarkable 
portraits ever painted. The <‘‘Tribute Money,” painted 
while Titian was young, is in Dresden. Florence cannot 
boast of a large collection of his works, but the ‘‘ Venus,” 
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of the Tribune, is certainly a remarkably fine specimen. 
In the Borghese palace in Rome we find one of his most 
beautiful compositions, glowing with rich color, called‘‘ Divine 


> 


and Profane Love;” and in the National Gallery of London 
there is the celebrated ‘“‘ Bacchus and Ariadne.” 

Titian lived many years, and was always willing and 
anxious to work. He also employed his numerous pupils to 
help him, which accounts for the number of works signed 
with his name. He died in 1576, not of old age as one 
might think, but of the plague then raging in Italy. A law 
existed forbidding the burial in holy places of the victims 
of the plague, but the Senate made an exception in the 
great painter’s favor, and he was buried in the church 
of the Frari. Forty-five years later a monument was raised 
to his memory by the younger Palma in the church of 
Saints John and Paul. 
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JACOPO PALMA, CALLED PALMA VECCHIO, OR OLD 
PALMA. (1480-1528.) . Ss 


«im 


THis clever artist studied in Venice and shared in the 
efforts which Giorgione, Titian, and Carpaccio made to 
modernize the painting of their day. In spite, however, 
of his great talent but little is known of his history. Even 
the date of his birth is uncertain. He was born near 
Bergamo about 1480, and in that town he was always 
treated with the utmost deference, even though he refused 
to make it his home. He was called Old Palma to distin- 
guish him from his nephew of the same name, who became 
celebrated as Young Palma. 

His best-known picture is in the church called “ Sones 
Maria in Formosa.” It represents Saint Barbara, with an 
accompanying panel of the dead Christ. This picture 
deserves all the admiration it has excited. Palma had not 
far to go to seek his model, as. his own daughter was 
singularly and nobly beautiful. As she stands there she 
seems more fit to represent Liberty or a young Republic 
than a saint. This same girl was painted by Titian, who 
is said to have fallen desperately in love with her. At all 
events she inspired him to paint the fine portrait so well 
known which is now in the Louvre. 
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Another of Palma’s compositions is in the Dresden Gallery 
and represents the Virgin and Child with Saint John the 
Baptist and Saint Catherine. This picture is full of charm ; 
the harmony of composition and the color approach perfec- 
tion. Another of his fine works is the ‘‘ Judith Carrying the 
Head of Holophernes,” in the Uffizi. It isa half-length and 
has unfortunately been much restored. 

Palma not only painted religious subjects, but was also a 
great portrait-painter. He was employed by the highest 
nobility and seems to have been a great favorite. One of 
his portraits is in the Belvedere at Vienna, and represents 
a lady in a superb low-necked dress. She holds a feather 
fan in her hand. In Munich there is a male portrait 
by Palma, which is supposed to be either his own or that 
of his friend Giorgione. 

Palma died shortly after making his will, which is 
signed 1528. At his own request he was buried in the 
church of San Giorgio in Venice. 
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GIACOMO ROBUSTI, CALLED TINTORETTO. 
(1512-1594.) 


Giacomo Ropustrt was called TrnToRETTO because he was 
the son of a dyer. He was born in Venice, which he was 
destined to fill with his numberless compositions, and it is 
in Venice alone that he can be judged and appreciated. 

Many of his pictures have blackened terribly with time, 
perphaps on account of the colors or the varnish which he 
employed; the original rich glow has almost disappeared 
among the heavy shadows. Parts of his pictures, however, 
through some happy accident, remain warm and _ brilliant 
so as to make us regret that a lke fate should not 
have attended all his works. The Venetians used to say of 
him that there were three painters in Tintoretto, one of 
gold, one of silver, and one of bronze. His works show 
that there was much truth in the saying. 

The beginning of the sixteenth century was the golden 
age of painting in Venice. The city was full of young 
artists who painted for the sake of art, and who were 
proud of exhibiting their best works in a public place 
called the Merceria. Tintoretto was anxious to figure at 
one of these exhibitions, so although quite unknown to 
fame, he sent his own portrait and that of his younger 
brother, both painted by lamplight. They attracted great 
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attention. At first Tintoretto was most conscientious in 
his execution, but as he grew older his marvellous facility 
as it were forced him to paint too rapidly, so that the 
works of his old age seem almost to be by some other man. 

Tintoretto was one of Titian’s pupils. He never attempted 
to copy his master, he was too ambitious for that; he 
sought, on the contrary, to become the head of a new 
school, in which he proposed to perfect and complete 
Titian’s manner. He soon excited the jealousy of Titian, 
who refused to keep him in his studio. Tintoretto did not 
lose courage. He was very poor, it is true, and lived in a 
bare room; but he soon covered the walls with his first 
compositions, and modesty not being his greatest virtue, he 
wrote above his works as his life’s motto: ‘‘The drawing of 
Michael Angelo and the color of Titian.” He had at least 
one great virtue, perseverance. He worked incessantly from 
the nude and from the antique, often painting at night, 
so as to obtain the effect of strong shadows. He put such 
passion and such energy into what he did, that he became 
known as “Jl Furioso.” His reputation grew so rapidly 
that Titian and Paul Veronese alone were more employed. 
This was a great compliment to his talent, for at first he 
could obtain no employment, although he offered to fresco 
the outside of palaces if his paints were provided for him. 

His most celebrated and most finished picture is called 
“©The Miracle of the Slave,” which is in the Venice 
Academy and makes a fine contrast to the ‘‘ Assumption,” 
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by Titian, at the opposite end of the room. ‘This work 
was painted when Tintoretto was thirty-six years of age, 
in full possession of his talent. The attitudes of the men 
and women who come to assist at the execution of the 
slave are full of observation and truth. In the center the 
nude slave is bound and awaits his death; Saint Mark, 
patron of Venice, delivers him; the bonds break of them- 
selves. he aspect of Saint Mark, who appears in the air, 
is most remarkable, for he seems to have the lightness 
of an aerial body. ‘Through the fame of this picture 
Tintoretto became universally acknowledged as one of the 
Venetian masters. He was chosen in consequence as one 
of the painters employed to replace in the ducal palace 
the works of Guariento, Gentile da Fabriano, and Vivarini, 
whose paintings no longer satisfied the public taste. The 
paintings thus executed by Tintoretto and Paul Veronese 
are spoken of with unlimited praise. Unfortunately we 
cannot judge, as they were destroyed by the fire of 1574, 

In the church of the ‘‘Salute” there is one of his 
masterpieces, wrought with the utmost care. It is the ‘‘ Mar- 
riage Feast at Cana,” and one of the few canvasses signed 
by his name. It resembles in many ways the picture by 
Paul Veronese representing the same subject. In Tintor- 
etto’s composition the table is to the left of the picture, 
where all the guests are seated, some talking, others listen- 
ing to Christ, who sits at the head. The perspective is 
very remarkable. 
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At that period of his life Tintoretto, in spite of his 
apparent facility, was most conscientious in the study of his 
pictures. He employed the hours of the night in either 
drawing or modelling the figures he intended to paint the 
next day. 

The “Presentation” by him is above the high altar 
in the Church of Santa Maria del Orto in Venice. The 
small figure of the Virgin walking up the steps reminds 
one of the same figure in Titian’s celebrated ‘‘ Presenta- 
tion.” Here, however, the arrangement of the picture as 
well as the treatment is different. Exactly in front of the 
picture stands a grand figure of a woman, with bare arms 
and legs, pointing out the Virgin to a small girl at her 
side. The grandeur of this figure makes the child by her 
side appear undersized. 

In the Scuola of San Rocco—all charitable institutions 
in those days received the name of Scuola—there are many 
of his largest compositions, the most important of which is 
a vast scene representing the ‘‘Crucifixion.” It is certainly 
treated in a spirit far different from that of the Cruci- 
fixions painted by earlier artists. Tintoretto shows here his 
wonderful facility for grouping soldiers, men, women, and 
horses ; but the religious sentiment is singularly wanting. 
This is one of his works most ill-treated by time. 

After finishing these important pictures, Tintoretto felt 
obliged to paint faster and faster, so as to satisfy his 
employers ; the execution is consequently less studied. He also 
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became careless in the choice of his models; his saints and 
apostles often resemble common gondoliers. Notwithstanding 
this easy work, however, his pictures are remarkable in 
parts, showing that he remained even to the last one of 
the strong masters. 

Among his last works figures the immense representa- 
tion of ‘‘ Paradise,” which is in the ducal palace. In this 
picture he was much helped by his son. It would be a 
vain task to attempt to give an idea of the numberless 
cherubs, angels, patriarchs, prophets, apostles, martyrs, and 
virgins which people this picture. It is one of the largest 
canvasses ever covered by painting, being sixty-four feet 
by thirty. In spite of a good deal of confusion, the effect 
of the whole is very powerful. Two studies from this work 
exist, one in Paris and the other in Madrid. In this same 
ducal palace he painted on one of the ceilings ‘‘ Venice 
in Glory,” surrounded by flymg figures, which for beauty 
of composition and richness of color is equal to the 
celebrated ‘“‘Triumph of Venice” by Paul Veronese. One 
of his latest works is his own portrait, with white hair, 
which can be seen in the Louvre. 

Tintoretto married and had two children, a son and a 
daughter, both of whom became artists of talent. His wife 
was rather miserly, and it was one of Tintoretto’s pleasures 
to plague her. He was fond of fine gowns made of costly 
stuffs. His wife took great care of them, and before he left 
the house, always, requested him to be careful of them. 
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He used to tell her to stand at the window and see how 
well he could hold up his gown. This he did most care- 
fully behind, allowing the front to drag in the mud; at 
his wife’s remonstrance he immediately pulled it up in 
front, to let it drag at the back, and thus, all covered 
with mud, he returned to his half-distracted helpmeet. If, 
however, his daughter Maria asked him as a favor to be 
careful, he would be so, as he never thought of vexing her. 
This Maria was Tintoretto’s greatest delight in life; she 
inherited all his talent, and he taught her with the utmost 
care. He had her dressed as a boy until she was fifteen 
years of age, so that she might study by his side and help 
him in his work. Her portraits were considered equal to 
those painted by Tintoretto himself. It is rare to see one 
of them, as they belong to private families, and many have 
been destroyed. She refused all offers of marriage which 
might separate her from her father, but ultimately married 
in Venice. ‘Tintoretto’s greatest sorrow was her death, 
which happened before she was thirty years of age. 

Tintoretto labored long and successfully, filling a life of 
eighty-two years with pleasant occupation. Painting was life 
itself to him, and when work became impossible he was 
more than resigned to leave this world, in the hope of 
perfecting his artistic nature in a lasting eternity. He died 
in Venice in 1594, 
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PAOLO CAGLIARI, CALLED PAUL VERONESE. 
(1528-1588. ) 


Of all Italian towns, that which charms the imagina- 
tion and remains most vividly in the memory is certainly 
Venice. The gleaming canals, with their gliding gondolas, 
the rich palaces so full of color, the bridges, the far- 
spreading laguna, once seen are never to be forgotten. 
Old stories of wild passion, of revenge, of political grandeur 
and sudden downfall, come back to one; but there is some- 
thing which remains in the memory more vividly than the 
beauty of the place or the legends of terror and bloodshed, 
and that is the remembrance of wonderful pictures, mag- 
nificent in size, in color, in variety, and in interest. 
The names of Titian, of Tintoretto, of Palma, of Pau 
VERONESE come back, and of all these great painters 
the most thoroughly Venetian is the last-named. Veronese 
caught on his pallet the charm of color which was all about 
him, in the rich-tinted palaces, in the glow of sky and water. 
In his grand pictures is reflected the magnificence of the 
city, rich and powerful as it used to be. Other painters 
may have been greater in some respects, more full of 
thought, more mystical, more correct perhaps, but Paul 
Veronese was the very magician of color, the greatest 
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decorator, the most gorgeous artist the world ever produced. 
Even persons who understand nothing of painting are 
fascinated by his works, for in them they see life and 
happiness and sunshine playing on rich stuffs or in the 
golden hair of Venetian women full of health and youth, 
and dressed in their finest robes. His pictures appeal to 
the eyes of artists quite as much, however, as to those of 
the uninitiated. 

PaoLo CAGLIARI, the most Venetian of the Venetians, was 
born, not in Venice, but in Verona; hence his name of 
Veronese. His father was a sculptor, whose ambition was 
to make his son famous in his own art. The child, how- 
ever, although he had played with clay from his infancy, 
soon showed much stronger taste for painting than for 
sculpture, and his father reluctantly yielded to his wish, 
and placed him with his uncle, Antonio Badile, with whom 
he studied principally the engravings of Albert Diirer 
and Lucas Van Leyden — strange masters these for the 
future colorist of Venice. He soon made such progress 
that public attention was attracted by his works. At that 
time, however, there were many rival talents, and it required 
real genius to outstrip all competitors. 

After painting a ‘‘Madonna and Child” for San Fer- 
mo, Paul determined to try Venice, hoping for greater 
success there than in his native town. He must have 
remained unknown in Venice for some time, as in 1557 
Louis Dolce wrote: ‘‘For the moment I fear that painting — 
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has come to a standstill; none of our young men seem 
to give promise of any superior talent.” 

Happily Paul Veronese was encouraged by a townsman of 
his, the prior of the convent of San Sebastiano. Through 
his recommendation Veronese was engaged to decorate the 
church of their convent. He represented the history of 
Esther, and above these compositions he painted, as a sort 
of framework, balustrades ornamented by children holding 
wreaths of flowers. This work, when seen by the public, 
excited great admiration, and no wonder, for his treatment 
of color produced vibrations which remained in the eyes 
long after the subject of the picture was forgotten. He 
seemed to see more color than anyone else, and joined to 
this pentrating vision of his, his execution was prodigiously 
skilful, and besides all this there was about his talent a 
modern originality which was most attractive. 

The unexpected success of their young painter induced 
the monks to give him more work, and the whole church is 
now glowing with his paintings, even to the shutters of the 
organ. Wherever it was possible he added ornaments, 
arabesques, foliage, and flowers. After having feasted one’s 
eyes on these compositions one feels that he painted for the 
love of painting, eagerly and with real delight. 

He was next employed with Horace Vecelli (son of Titian) 
and 'Tintoretto to decorate a room in the ducal palace. 
Unfortunately all their work was destroyed in the fire of 
pee 
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After finishing these frescoes, Veronese went to Rome in 
company with his friend and patron Grimani, who was sent 
there as ambassador. Their visit was a source of great 
delight and instruction to him. When he returned his 
talent was perfected and refined, but unchanged in char- 
acter. 

Paul Veronese was again employed in the ducal palace, 
and fortunately for us these compositions remain. He first 
painted charming pictures in some of the smaller rooms. 
Of these the one representing “Faith,” in the shape of a 
beautiful young woman dressed in white, is the most 
famous. 

He painted the return of the doge, Andrea Contarini, 
after his victory over the Genoese in 1380. It is said that 
after beginning this picture Paul Veronese left it to go to 
Verona, where a tempting offer was made him to paint a 
ceiling in a church, but he was not able to begin this new 
work, as an order from the Venetian Republic forced him 
back to the ducal palace. Besides this large picture of 
Contarini, he painted ‘‘ Jupiter Seated near Venus” on the 
ceiling of the room of the Council of the Ten, which is 
full of light and charm, forming a striking contrast to the 
sinister discussions which took place in that chamber. For 
this same room Veronese painted “ Jupiter Denouncing 
Crime.” In 1811 this picture was cut into three pieces 
and fitted to a ceiling in the palace of Versailles. It has 
since been restored to its original shape and is now to be 
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seen in the Louvre. It is one of Veronese’s boldest and 
most successful treatments of the nude. 

Paul Veronese then undertook his large work of ‘‘ Venice 
in Glory.” This subject eminently suited his talent. In 
this superb composition he was at liberty to display his 
love of rich architecture and gorgeous costumes, as well 
as male and female beauty. Venice is represented as a 
superb woman, who receives the royal diadem from Victory, 
while Fame publishes the glories of the republic through a 
golden trumpet. Below, leaning on a balcony, are grouped 
all the notabilities of the day, dressed in richest robes. 
Lower still are seen picturesque warriors, with their stand- 
ards and their prisoners. The whole composition is flooded 
with light so strong and bold that shadows seem banished. 
‘“ Venice in Glory ” was painted shortly after the victory of 
Lepanto. The ovation it received from the public was not 
only caused by artistic satisfaction, but was a tribute of 
patriotism paid by all to their country. In the same palace 
Veronese also painted a “Triumph of Venice,” with the 
lion of Saint Mark at her feet. The draperies of silk, 
velvet, and brocades are displayed in grand profusion. 
The blue sky is softened by delicate clouds tinted with 
pink. 

In these large decorations the charm of color is certainly 
the impression which remains upon the mind, but Paul 
Veronese excelled also in expression of face, though this 
quality is more noticeable in his single figures than in 
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his large compositions. When he was allowed to devote 
his entire energy to a woman’s figure, representing Music or 
Science for instance, he concentrated all his powers on 
the work. He caressed it with his brush, finishing 
it with care, as if loath to leave it. All this is 
seen in the picture taken from the ducal palace 
which the engraving so faithfully reproduces. It is the 
figure of a young woman seated, leaning forward, with the 
head thrown back. Over her head she holds a cobweb 
fastened to a stick, which gives it the appearance of a 
banner. She wears a magnificent dress, the sleeves of which 
are rolled up, showing beautifully shaped arms and hands. 
The ample folds of the dress fall gracefully over the knees. 
The rich dress is relieved by a dark cloak. The fore- 
shortened face is very beautiful, and shows how entirely 
she is occupied in trying to solve a mathematical problem 
formed by the cobweb. 

Another single figure, much in the same style as the 
one just spoken of, is the ‘‘Saint Helena” in the 
National Gallery. The woman’s figure is charmingly grace- 
ful; the head, which is nearly in profile, rests on the right 
hand. While she sleeps she sees a vision of the Cross, 
which is held up in the clouds by two dear little angels. 

Paul Veronese painted four large festive scenes which 
might be called a ‘‘ Feast of the Sixteenth Century.” They 
are intended, however, as religious compositions. We see 
in them musicians, dancers, pages, children, fools, dogs, 
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fruits, and flowers. From this collection of persons and 
things we might expect some confusion. Certainly the 
grouping and the arrangement of light and shade might 
have been a great difficulty to any other master, but 
Veronese delighted in all these elements of beauty. He 
seemed to play with them, and of their own accord and 
without any effort they took their natural places on 
the canvas. We cannot praise too highly the beauty 
of the architecture, the elegance of the ornaments, and 
the variety of portraits he introduced in these large 
pictures. Two of these festive scenes are in Venice and 
two in Paris. The ‘‘ Marriage Feast at Cana” is the 
most celebrated. It was painted for the refectory of the 
monastery of San Giorgio, situated on the island of that 
name which faces the ducal palace. It represents the 
moment when the water is changed to wine. Jesus 
Christ is seated at a table in the center, but somewhat 
in the background. The celebrated sovereigns and great 
personages of the sixteenth century assist at the repast— 
Francis I., Charles V., the Sultan Achmet I., Queen Mary 
of England, Vittoria Colonna, and many other celebrities. 
In the foreground there is a famous quartette formed by 
Titian, the old man leaning over his music, Bassano 
playing the flute, Paul Veronese and ‘Tintoretto each 
playing the violoncello. It is a wonderful picture, full of 
life, movement, and color; but while admiring it one 
entirely forgets that it was intended as a religious com- 
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position. This immense picture was menaced with ruin, 
but happily the delicate operation of transferring it to a 
new canvas, which was attempted in the square room of the 
Louvre where it now hangs, was entirely successful. 

One of the most lovable pictures painted by Paul 
Veronese is in the Venice Academy opposite ‘Titian’s 
** Presentation.” It represents the Virgin showing her Son 
to Saints Jerome, Justinia, and Francis. The little Saint 
John the Baptist, whose hand rests in that of the monk 
Saint Francis, stands on a pedestal and completes one of 
the most charming and graceful pictures of the Venice 
Academy. In the church of Saint Catherine in Venice we 
find the ‘‘ Mystical Marriage of Saint Catherine,” in which 
there is more religious sentiment than in most of his 
altar-pieces. In the church dell’ Umilta, also in Venice, he 
painted the ceiling representing the ‘‘ Assumption of the 
Virgin.” 

Paul Veronese married and led a most. exemplary life. 
He had a son in whom he placed all his hopes, for the 
child showed remarkable artistic aptitude. His father 
looked forward to painting in his old age with the help 
of this gifted son, but he had the cruel misfortune of 
losing him before he reached full manhood. 

Paul Veronese was very fond of assisting at religious 
ceremonies. Besides satisfying his habits of piety, the pomp 
of these festivities was of great use to him as an artist. It 
was at one of these processions, celebrating a jubilee, that 
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he became overheated. He was suddenly seized by cold, 
which brought on a fever, and he died while still strong, 
hearty, and young in feeling, although he was sixty years 


of age. 
He was buried in the church of San Sebastiano, which his 


brilliant talent had so magnificently decorated. 
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FRANCESCO RAIBOLINI, KNOWN AS “IL FRANCIA.” 
(1450-1518.) 


BotoeNna, like most Italian cities, possessed good and 
conscientious painters, but it was not looked upon as a 
center of art until Francra’s fame called attention to his 
birthplace. Yet, in reality, Francia, in spite of his undoubted 
qualities, was not a great master. We see in his works neither 
the elegance of the Florentine school nor the rich color of 
the Venetian, any more than the charm and grace of a 
Correggio ; in fact, he possesses none of those bold qualities 
which belong to the founder of a school. 

His early works, which certainly made his reputation, aim 
at copying all that is good in the different schools. He proved 
a very apt pupil, and showed real talent, but all originality 
of thought is absent from his works. Still he had a certain 
combination of qualities, of skill, of facility, which made 
of him the first among the Bolognese painters. Others 
imitated him as he had imitated the greater masters. No 
long-continued success is unjustified, and as we study Francia 
we discover his undoubted merits. He knew how to draw 
better than his countrymen ; and if his color was wanting in 
transparency, with now and then unpleasant red flesh-tints, 
his figures are more lithe and subtle, and his compositions 
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are less stiff than those painted in Bologna before his day, 
while many of his Madonnas have a charm which belonged 
to the very primitive painters. He must have had a very 
childlike and ardent faith in religion, of which his 
religious pictures bear the mark. Later in life Francia’s 
manner of painting greatly improved. He first copied 
Perugino: afterwards he perhaps visited Florence; at all 
events the Florentine influence was greatly felt. Whether 
he was personally acquainted with Raphael is uncertain, 
but it is known that they corresponded and admired each 
other’s works. He sent his own portrait to Raphael, for 
in a letter dated 1508, Raphael speaks of it, saying, ‘It 
is so living that I sometimes think you are present in 
person and I expect to hear you speak.” 

Raphael called Francia’s Madonnas divinely devout. 
Michael Angelo seems to have entertained another opin- 
ion, for on seeing Francia’s handsome son he scornfully 
exclaimed that his father’s living creations were better 
than his painted ones. Perhaps there was a slight exag- 
geration in both opinions. 

FRANCIA, whose real name was FRANCESCO DI Marco 
RAIBOLINI, was born at Bologna in 1450. He was appren- 
ticed to a goldsmith; and during that time he made for 
himself quite a reputation as a graceful worker in metals, 
His skill attracted the attention of the reigning family of 
Bentivoglio, and he was appointed master of the mint. 
He was at that time so busy with his gold and silver 
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ornaments, that no one suspected that he managed to paint. 
This, however, was his great pleasure, and as he showed 
talent he was secretly encouraged by Lorenzo Costa, who 
gave him some lessons in distemper-painting. 

He was already a man of forty when he exposcd an 
altar-piece, painted for the chapel Felicini in the church 
of the Misericordia outside Bologna. This picture proves 
that he had greatly studied the art of religious compo- 
sition, as well as the rules of architecture. In spite of 
the painter’s evident inexperience, the work had immense 
success. Francia was then employed by Giovanni Bentivoglio 
to paint an altar-piece. His reputation increased so 
rapidly that he was urged to open a studio, to which 
young men from all northern Italy flocked. This extra 
work kept him very busy, and yet he found time to engrave 
coins and improve the works at the mint. 

From that time Francia’s life was brilliant and happy. 
He was surrounded by affection in his own home, and 
courted by all, not only on account of his talent, but 
because of the charm of his manner. The one sorrow which 
disturbed the even tenor of his life was the expulsion of 
the Bentivoglio family from Bologna; but being of a phil- 
osophical turn of mind he soon found favor with Julius 
II., retained his post of master of the mint, and in every 
way prospered as before. 

Amongst his early pictures is a very small one at the 
Louvre, which we have had engraved as a specimen of 
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his talent. The background of rock and distant hills, 
with a few sharply-defined trees, is much in the style of 
Perugino’s landscapes. In the foreground lies the Infant 
Jesus looking out on the world and in the act of blessing ; 
the little body seems small for the head. He is adored by 
his mother and Saint Joseph; an angel kneels between 
them, and there is a figure all in blue behind St. Joseph. 
The Virgin wears the inevitable red dress and blue cloak. 
She is larger than the other figures; perhaps the artist 
meant in that way to express her superior sanctity; she 
leans forward with joined hands, with an expression of 
great devotion. Saint Joseph’s head is too much on one 
side, a peculiarity which Francia exaggerated in his later 
works. 

One of his most celebrated pictures was painted for the 
church of the Misericordia, at the request of Monsignore 
Galeazzo Bentivoglio, after that clergyman’s return from the 
Holy Land. He had himself represented in the picture, life- 
size, attended by angels and saints grouped agreeably around 
the Virgin, who adores her infant Son. The scene takes 
place in front of a ruined arch in a pleasing landscape. 

The ‘‘ Virgin adoring the Infant Jesus” in the Munich 
Gallery, is more dignified and less cold than many of 
Francia’s Madonnas, and the coloring is quite harmonious 
and pleasing. = - 

The ‘Descent from the Cross” in the Parma Gallery is 
certainly his most dramatic religious composition. In the 
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Cathedral of Ferrara there is a “Coronation of the Virgin” 
showing Raphael’s influence. In the National Gallery there 
is a large picture —an unusual representation of the Virgin 
and Saint Anne seated on a throne. The Infant Christ, 
held by His mother, slips between her and Saint Anne. 
Saint Sebastian and Saint Paul are to the left; another 
saint is to the right, accompanied by a monk dressed all 
in white; Saint John the Baptist, as a child, is at the foot 
of the throne. In this picture the color is unusually good. 

Francia also painted many portraits which are in pub- 
lic galleries. One of these, representing a Bolognese gentle- 
man, now in the Lichtenstein Gallery at Vienna, was at one 
time attributed to Raphael. 

Francia died on the 5th of June, 1518, leaving several 
children, two of whom became painters of no great talent. 
For a long time it was said that Raphael sent his picture 
of ‘Saint Cecilia” to Francia, asking him to correct any 
faults he might detect, and that on seeing the picture, he 
was seized with despair at his own inferiority, a despair 
which hastened his death. The ‘‘Saint Cecilia” was 
painted in 1517, and Francia may have seen it in Bologna. 
He was of a calm nature, however, and was, moreover, 
very fond of Raphael and a great admirer of his genius ; 
for these reasons the story is not a very likely one. 
It seems more probable that after a well-filled life he died 
a quiet, natural death. 
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FRANCESCO PRIMATICCIO. (1504-1570.) 
NICCOLO DELL’ ABBATE.. (1512-1572.) 


PRIMATICCIO was born in Bologna; he studied painting 
under Giulio Romano. He helped his master in the dec- 
oration of the palaces in Mantua. He had been painting 
independently in that town for some time, when Francis 
I. of France sent for him, making him at the same time 
a good offer if he would settle at Fontainebleau and work 
in the royal residence. When he arrived there he found 
“Tl Rosso” established not only as head painter, but as 
master of the palace, where he was painting frescoes which 
were but caricatures of those by Michael Angelo, whom 
he made a pretension of imitating. For two years Pri- 
maticcio suffered from the inferior position he occupied, 
and also had his delicate taste shocked by the work 
produced by ‘Il Rosso.” At the end of the second year 
that painter died and Primaticcio stepped into his place. 
His first act of power was to efface most of the compo- 
sitions of his predecessor, so as to make room for the 
vast pictures which he was impatient to paint and which he 
at once undertook. 

In 1544 the king made him Abbot of Sait Martin of 
Troyes in Champagne, and later Francis II. raised him to 
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the position of superintendent of the palace. These dig- 
nities gave him wealth and influence, but they called him 
away from his painting, and he was consequently obliged to 
ask for help. He sent to Mantua for NiccoLo DELI’ 
ABBATE, who became his most valuable assistant, for he 
was able to understand his master’s ideas and to com- 
plete his designs. It is now difficult to decide which of 
the frescoes at Fontainebleau were painted by Primaticcio 
and which were only designed by him and painted by his 
assistant. Niccolo’s success, as his master’s right hand, 
increased his reputation rapidly, and he was employed by 
many noble families of France to fresco their chapels and 
palaces. In 1571, when Charles IX. and his wife Eliza- 
beth of Austria made their solemn entry into Paris, it was 
to Niccolo dell’ Abbate that the painting of all the decora- 
tions of the city were confided. He received unlimited 
praise for this work, the king and queen often stopping 
on their way to admire his compositions, which were_ 
brilliant and harmonious in color. Ue died in the following 
year. Some of his early works are to be seen in Bologna. 
Primaticcio’s name is better known in connection with 
Fontainebleau than that of Niccolo, for it was he who 
imagined all the vast compositions which covered the walls 
of many rooms in that palace. Mythological scenes were 
curiously mingled with the French history of that day. 
He painted “Francis I. Chasing Vice and Ignorance from 
France,” “The Death of Adonis,” ‘‘The Education of 
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Achilles,” etc. Unfortunately most of these frescoes have 
perished. The decoration of the gallery of Henry IL, 
however, still exists. Although much restored and some- 
what faded, these frescoes show most pleasing designs. 
Though devoid of sentiment, and here and there a little 
‘ over-crowded by numbers of figures, producing an effect of 
confusion, they are, on the whole, graceful and elegant 
compositions. 

Although Primaticcio was not a great painter, the influence 
he exercised on French taste was upon the whole beneficial. 
Besides his works at Fontainebleau he was often employed 
in different parts of France as sculptor and architect. It 
was he who designed the monument for the tomb of 
Henry Hl. He was able by his talent and charm of 
manner to remain the favorite court painter under Francis 
I., Henry II., Francis I]., and Charles IX. These kings 
all loaded him with honors. 
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LUDOVICO CARRACCI. (1555-1619.) 
AGOSTINO CARRACCI. (1557-1602.) 
ANNIBALE CARRACCI. 1560-1609.) 


Lupoyico, the founder of the celebrated school of the 
CaRRACCI, was the son of a butcher of Bologna—an intel- 
ligent butcher, for he recognized the artistic talent of 
Ludoyico, and placed him, while still a child, in the 
studio of Fontana, who, mistaking Ludoyico’s slowness for 
dullness, advised his father to put him to some trade 
better adapted to his capacities. On leaving Fontana’s 
studio, Carracci was sent to Venice and placed with Tin- 
toretto, who was not more flattering in his appreciation of 
the young artist than his first master had been. His com- 
rades, cruel as students of all ages and countries have 
ever been, surnamed Ludovico ‘‘The Ox.” Masters and 
pupils refused to see in his patient study and steady 
observation any sign of talent. He nevertheless persevered, 
apparently indifferent to all ill-natured attacks. He took his 
revenge by making his name famous, whereas most of 
his brilliant companions have remained unknown. 

Ludovico improved greatly by travelling. After studying 
Titian and Tintoretto in Venice he went to Florence, where 
he refined his taste by the study of the more delicate 
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masters. He also studied Correggio in Parma, and tried 
to learn from that charming painter’s works the grace 
which he so much admired and which was so sadly wanting 
to his own talent. 

On his return to Bologna Carracci became much inter- 
-ested in his two nephews, whose aptitude for drawing 
and painting was already remarkable, and at once took 
the direction of their studies. Seeing, however, that 
the brothers were jealous of each other, he had _ tact 
enough to separate them, trusting to time for the  soft- 
ening of both natures. AGosTINo was well-educated and 
refined in manners, whereas ANNIBALE was rough and 
contemptuous of his brother’s affected ways. Ludovico 
placed Agostino with Fontana, and kept Annibale in his 
own studio. Some years later, mutual interest brought 
them together, and the persecution against these innova- 
tors, as they were called, strengthened their bond of 
affection. They opened an academy of painting, which 
was successful, for they perfectly understood each other’s 
strong points. In difficult matters Ludovico was always 
the judge. Agostino, who was more of an engraver 
than a painter, was the best draughtsman of the three. 
Annibale was more daring and original than the other 
two. He was a great worker, and in a life of less than 
half a century he produced an immense number of pict- 


ures. Many of these represent historical scenes in vast 
landscapes. ~ 
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The Bologna Museum is richly provided with specimens 
of the three Carracci’s works. Many of these are larger 
than nature, and it must be owned that they are sadly 
wanting in color. 

The ‘‘ Pieta,” or group of the Virgin holding the dead 
Christ on her knees, reproduced by our engraving, gives 
a good idea of Annibale’s talent. The arrangement of the 
picture is good, and the expression on both faces is 
touching, though in the Virgin’s we search in vain for 
the anguish of a mother who gazes on her crucified Son ; 
she looks with compassion on Him, and seems oppressed by 
a first sorrow. The Christ, also, though graceful certainly as 
He les there, gives no idea of the agony He has under- 
gone; the face is smooth and fresh, and those slight limbs 
were never stretched on a cross. By the side of the 
works of Ghirlandajo, Mantegna, and Botticelli, this painting 
looks weak and affected ; but for the period of decadence 
it is as fine as anything then produced. We even linger 
over this last remnant of the Renaissance with affection, 
knowing as we do how rapidly inferior work followed, 
filling the market, and satisfying the vitiated taste of 
the Italian public. This ‘‘Pieti” is now in the Museum 
of Naples. 

The Cardinal Farnese sent to Bologna to ask Ludovico 
and Annibale to come to him in Rome to decorate his 
palace, but Ludovico could not be induced to leave his 
studio, so he sent his two nephews. ‘They worked together 
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on the frescoes of the Farnese Palace, which represent 
different fables, as well as the history of Galatea. It was 
rumored in Rome that the engraver Agostino was doing 
better work than his painter brother Annibale. This so 
distressed the jealous brother that he induced Agostino 
to accept the Duke of Parma’s invitation to decorate his 
palace. Agostino left Rome, and in Parma worked in the 
ducal palace, where he painted ‘‘ Celestial and Terrestrial 
Love,” one of his best productions. It was also his last, 
for he died shortly after finishing it. 

Annibale remained to finish the decorations of ie Far- 
nese, which is the most celebrated of the two brothers’ 
works. The painting is light in color and execution, and 
exceedingly decorative. Annibale worked there for eight 
years, and when he had finished received only eight hundred 
crowns. In spite of his indifference to money, the meanness 
of the sum greatly mortified him. This injustice brought 
about great discouragement and melancholy, which it seemed 
impossible for him to shake off. He went to Naples to try 
what change of scene would do, but he soon returned 
to Rome, where, in 1609, he died. At his own request 
he was buried near Raphael. 

Ludovico, now old and alone, worked faithfully in his 
studio, but the loss of his two nephews was a sad blow 


to him, and deprived him of very valuable help which 
he was never able to replace. 
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DOMENICHINO. 1581-1641.) 
GUIDO RENI. (1575-1642.) 
FRANCESCO ALBANI. (15%8-1660.) 
GUERCINO. (1590-1666.) 


Tue best known among the pupils of the Carracci 
Academy were certainly Domenichino, Guido Reni, and 
Guercino, whose success served doubtless to increase the 
reputation of the school where they had been trained. 

DoMENICHINO was very timid — one of those persons of 
whom it is said, ‘‘He was born to be a victim.” He 
always kept in the packground, so that his talent was not 
recognized until after a public competition, when his com- 
position was unanimously pronounced superior to all the 
others. Guido Reni’s jealousy was aroused, and Domeni- 
chino had to bear the consequences of it; he was therefore 
only too happy to go with Annibale Carracci to Rome, 
where he helped him in the decoration of the Farnese 
Palace. 

He painted a “ Flagellation of Saint Andrew,” which 
was placed opposite the ‘‘Saint Andrew Led to Execution” 
by Guido Reni. The story 1s told of a woman who stopped 
a long time before Domenichino’s work, explaining every 
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detail to her little child, while she merely glanced at 
Guido’s and passed by without a word. This incident 
decided Annibale in favor of Domenichino’s composition. 
There is something dramatic in his talent which attracts 
and satisfies the public, whereas Guido’s pictures are lacking 
in interest and nature. 

The ‘‘Communion of Saint Jerome” is Domenichino’s 
most celebrated work. It is full of observation, as well as 
rich in color; it is also a wonderfully correct composition, 
and shows that a man of talent, without being a genius, 
can, by perseverance and incessant study, attam a very 
high rank as a painter, and produce remarkable works. 
Had he handled this picture with a less heavy brush he 
would certainly have produced a masterpiece; as it is, it 
figures by the side of Raphael’s ‘‘Transfiguration,” and 
the two pictures look remarkably well side by side. 

Domenichino was paid very little for this large picture ; 
and, a little later, he had the mortification of seeing a 
poor copy of it fetch twice as much. 

There is another large painting of his in the Borghese 
Gallery, representing ‘‘Diana” surrounded by a multitude 
of nymphs, which is painted with a lighter hand than 
the Saint Jerome. 

Domenichino went to Naples to decorate one of the 
churches, but he died before finishing the work. His wife 
declared that he had been poisoned by his «nemies — 
jealous artists employed in the same church. 
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His best work, the ‘“‘Madonna della Misericordia,” is in 
the Bologna Palace. 

There is a very pretty picture by Guido Reni in the 
National Gallery. It represents the head and shoulders of 
Christ at the age of twelve and of Saint John the Baptist, 
life-size. Saint John with jomed hands is listening to what 
Christ is saying. The Christ has long auburn hair parted 
in the middle; he wears a red dress, and the fingers of 
only one hand show. Saint John is dark, and wears a 
sheep-skin. The color is pretty, and the expression on both 
faces is childlike, although serious. 

Guido’s pictures are to be seen in all European galleries. 
They nearly all have a certain charm, but no character or 
vigor, owing to the carelessness of the drawing and the 
execution. A man gifted so highly as Guido Reno cer- 
tainly was, is unpardonable for having left such slovenly 
work behind him. His fatal facility was the ruin of 
him as an artist. 

As was to be expected, the last years of his life were | 
embittered by want of money, and his work, which had 
formerly brought him such immense sums, then found but 
few purchasers. He died very poor in 1642. 


FRANCESCO ALBANI was a friend and fellow-student of 
Guido Reni. By his advice he entered the studio of the 
Carracci. He accompanied Annibale to Rome, and assisted 
him in the painting of the Farnese Palace. It was there 
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perhaps that his love of mythological subjects was fostered, 
for on his return to Bologna he devoted all his time to 
painting pictures representing nymphs, gods and goddesses, 
genii and loves, which he executed with great skill. 
These were so soft and harmonious that they attracted 
attention, and the public were delighted to see small pictures, 
for they were tired of the immense compositions they had 
viewed so long. Strange as it seems to us now as we look 
at his pictures, his reputation in those days was so great, 
and his compositions excited such universal admiration, that 
he could scarcely supply the demand for them. These pict- 
ures were still the rage during the last century ; indeed 
they were often prized more than works of great masters ; 
whereas to-day, on the contrary, amateurs scarcely deign to 
glance at a canvas signed by Albani. 

At the Louvre there are many specimens of his usual 
work. Each little picture seems a repetition of its neigh- 
bor. There is certainly talent and especially great skill in 
the execution of these works, but they cannot satisfy the 
mind, for they are empty, artificial compositions, of which 
one soon tires. There are four religious compositions of his 
in Bologna, painted in his youth, which are not as gener- 
ally known as his later works. The figures are life-size, 
and show more strength than he is supposed to have 
possessed. One represents the ‘Baptism of Christ,” and 
another a ‘‘Glorified Madonna,” dated 1599. 
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Carto Doxtcr and SassoreRRATO, two inferior painters, 
are the most important of the remaining followers of the 
Carracci. Their pictures are sure to please an uneducated 
eye, for, although insipid in color and tainted with mor- 
bidly sentimental piety, they are smooth in execution and 


they represent pretty faces. 


GurRcIno, although he never entered the studio of 
the Oarracci, was in reality a pupil of Ludovico, whose 
works he, as a young student, admired greatly and copied 
constantly. He studied alone and worked incessantly, 
forming a manner of his own, which is not wanting in 
originality. He was very fond of the contrast offered by 
strong shadow and vivid light, in this greatly resembling 
Caravaggio, who was much esteemed in Rome, and whose 
acquaintance Guercino made when he went to that city. 
The two men understood and helped each other. Cara- 
vaggio’s ‘‘Card Players,” one of his best works, excited 
Guercino’s sincere admiration. 

While in Rome Guercino painted his celebrated ‘‘ Saint 
Petronilla.” The room in which this large picture is shown 
is so small that it is difficult to see it well. His manner 
of painting improved every year; and he attained his best 
style when he painted the fresco on the ceiling of the 
Ludovico villa in Rome, which represents the “Aurora,” 
painted in a very different manner from the “ Aurora” by 
Guido. The one in the Ludovico villa is the work of a 
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much more neryous man, gifted with a stronger artistic 
temperament, and also a better colorist. 

After the death of Guido Reni, Guercino returned to 
Bologna, where he painted many large works. He had 
extraordinary facility, but he found it difficult to satisfy 
all his employers. He died in 1666. 


With these men it may be said that the great Renaissance 
came entirely to an end. Canaletto alone claims attention, 
but he is almost modern, as one can see by his charming 
views of Venice and London. 

Painting was not abandoned. On the contrary, many 
artists followed, and some with talent; but the art of 
composing and the power of strong execution seemed lost. 
The reign of affected, insipid, theatrical painting followed. 
Having before us a slight sketch of all that is grand in 
Italian painting, it would be a pity to spoil the eye by 
a protracted view of the works of such painters as Tiepolo, 
Barocci, Francesco Vanni, and their followers, although 
they were men of talent, and some of their compositions 


are strikingly decorative. 
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